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Why Children Read 


By Florence D. Cleary * 


HAT do children read? How much 
do they read? Why do they read? 
These three questions claim the sustained 
attention of teachers, librarians, and parents. 
How successful past programs have been 
to make reading a vital activity is open to 
question. Henrik Van Loon makes this 
rather startling statement." 
“The fact that less than 2 per cent of the 
130,000,000 people in this country are book read- 


ers is a condition that should give us great and 
continuous concern.’ 


This comment, even if it were only par- 
tially true, is a reproach to the schools from 
which this adult population came. It does 
not mean that these people are unintelligent. 
It means that they have never acquired a 
sustained interest in books which has car- 
ried over to the place where reading has 
become a habit and where discrimination 
in reading is a faculty which they can use for 
intelligent interpretation of the printed page. 
Instead, they have become non-readers in 
a democracy where intelligent citizenship 
makes it essential for people to read widely 
and to evaluate and interpret wisely what 
they read. 

If our present program does not result in 
children acquiring lasting reading interests, 
what should be done about it? This is a 
question that motivates studies in the field 


* Librarian, Hutchins Intermediate School, Detroit, 

1« . 

1 Henrik Willem van Loon, Observations of the 
Mystery of Print. New York Times, Book Manufac- 
turers’ Institute. 1937. 


of the reading of children and adults. 
Teachers and librarians need information of 
children’s preferences in books, of the ap- 
praisals of books and of factors pertaining 
to the readers themselves. With this type 
of information we should be more success- 
ful in helping to build a foundation of read- 
ing interests that may become an abiding 
and fundamental part of each individual 
child. Only then will reading carry over 
into adult life, not only as pleasant leisure 
time activity, but as a force for intelligent 
living. 

Challenged by these problems we under- 
took, during the past year, to study the 
reading interests of seventh and eighth 
grade boys and girls. We wished particular- 
ly to find out what children’s reading in- 
terests were in terms of the factors which 
may condition their reading. In other 
words, we wished to discover an answer to 
the question, Why do children read? 


Objectives of Survey 


More specifically our objectives were as 
follows: to ascertain what a large and 
varied group of seventh and eighth grade 
boys and girls had read during a definite 
period of time in books, magazines and 
newspapers; to discover their preferences 
and appraisals of books; and most important, 
to determine the effect that various factors 
such as intelligence, sex, age, racial and 
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nationality differences, social interests and 
educational background may have on their 
reading. 

In the light of the stated purposes of the 
study, it was obvious that the sampling 
should include a representative group of 
children who, in turn, were influenced by 
a variety of reading situations. Two ele- 
mentary and three intermediate schools in 
Detroit cooperated in the study. One of 
these schools has no library facilities and 
all the schools presented slight differences 
either in curicula or library situations. Four 
hundred and ninety-one children took part 
in the study. Forty-seven per cent were 
boys and 53 per cent were girls. Fourteen 
per cent were of below-average intelligence, 
47 per cent were of average and 39 per cent 
were of above-average intelligence. Only 
3 per cent of the children were foreign born, 
but 42 per cent of the fathers and 35 per 
cent of the mothers were born in countries 
other than the United States. It would ap- 
pear that the group was a fair cross-section 
of children of a metropolitan city. 

Data were secured in the following man- 
ner. Pupils were asked to keep a reading 
record for four weeks. On a record form 
they were to list every book which they read 
and were to check items giving such in- 
formation as their appraisal of the book, 
their reason for reading and the source from 
which they obtained the book. The same 
children were asked to answer a question- 
naire. The form was designed to obtain 
information about their preferences in news- 
papers and magazines and information about 
themselves, such as social and nationality 
background and their interests in movies 
and radio. Every effort was made by the 
cooperating teachers and librarians to have 
the data give as accurate a picture of their 
reading interests as possible. 

With this comment on the techniques 
used in the study, we may proceed to some 
discussion of results. 


Extent of Reading 


How much do boys and girls read? 
Altho not so important a question as, what 
and why do they read, still it suggests in- 
formation that we need in order to get a 
complete picture of the reading interests of 
the group. 

Three thousand four hundred and ninety- 
seven titles were recorded on the 491 read- 
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ing lists, an average of 1.8 books read week- 
ly by each child. The median amount of 
time spent by the group in reading maga- 
zines was 2.7 hours per week; in reading 
newspapers 3.2 hours per week. 

Several teachers, librarians, and mothers 
were asked to estimate the approximate 
amount of time it takes a child in the 
seventh or eighth grade to read a book of 
average length. Estimates ranged from 
three to five hours. Taking four hours as 
the average figure the amount of time spent 
weekly by the group in reading books was 
computed. Adding this to the figures for 
magazines and newspapers gives a total of 
12.6 hours as the average time spent weekly 
by the group in reading. 

When one considers that many of these 
children spent much less time than that in 
reading, it is possible that others read too 
much. With home-work, extra-curricular 
activities in school, and music lessons all 
demanding their quota of hours each day, 
there is little time left for out-door recrea 
tion which a growing child needs. 

In general, however, these results are 
gratifying to those who believe that a child 
learns to like to read by reading. 


What Do Boys and Girls Read 7 


Fiction comprised 93.6 per cent of all the 
books read by the group; biography, 2.7 per 
cent; science, 2.6 per cent; and 1.1 per cent 
travel, poetry, and the arts. 

Biography enjoyed little popularity. Only 
four titles had a frequency of mention of five 
or more. These books are: Adventures 
Buffalo Bill; Daniel Boone, Scout; Susanne 
of Belgium; and We. Yet, with only one 
exception, pupils reported liking the biog 
raphies which they read. This may mean 
that they are not particularly accurate in 
their appraisals, or it may mean that they 
really enjoyed the books. If the latter is 
true, it would appear that the reason more 
biography is not read may be due to lack 
of proper direction on the part of librarians 
and teachers. An interesting fact discovered 
by the tabulation is that biography was not 
read to any extent by children of below- 
average intelligence. 

Very few classics or prize books were to 
be found on the pupils’ lists. Children do 
not like them and hence do not read them 
regardless of the fact that some educators 
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SEARCHING FOR MATERIAL ON CONSERVATION 


Pictures, pamphlets, and magazines are used by pupils at Hutchins 
Intermediate School, Detroit, in their library research. 


believe them to be essential to the educa- 
tional well-being of boys and girls. If these 
books were not popular, there were others 
that were. Little Women, with a frequency 
of mention of 45, was read by more children 
than any other book during the four weeks 
period in which records were kept. Tom 
Sawyer was a close second, and Little Men 
ranked third in popularity. Tom Sawyer, 
Huckleberry Finn, Jo, Meg, Amy, and Beth 
are as real to boys and girls of today as 
they were to the children of yesterday. It 
is doubtful if these books receive more ad- 
vertising by teachers and librarians than 
others do. One cannot account for their 
popularity in this way. It may rather be 
accounted for by the fact that the books 
create for the child an atmosphere so fas- 
cinating that he never forgets them and he 
passes his enthusiasm on to his friends. The 
ranking first ten books in popularity were: 
Little Women, Tom Sawyer, Little Men, 
Heidi, Mickey Mouse, Old Fashioned Girl, 
Silver Chief, Anne of Green Gables, Moun- 
tain Girl, and Prince and the Pauper. 

The inclusion of particular titles on such 
a list is not of great importance. Records 


kept at a different time might result in a 
different set of titles. It is a valuable list, 
however, as it suggests general preferences 
and as it reveals quality. 


Quality of Reading 

All but five of the entire list of 63 titles, 
having a frequency of mention of 10 or 
more, may be found on the Detroit Sup- 
plementary List. In other words, the books 
most frequently read by these boys and girls 
during the period in which records were 
kept may be called standard or approved 
literature for children. This is rather in- 
teresting in the light of conclusions reached 
in other studies namely that “the average 
child usually prefers a literary diet some- 
what and often startlingly different from that 
handed out by those who direct his 
reading.” * 

It was possible to employ other techniques 
to evaluate the quality of the reading of 


2 White House Conference on Child Health and Pro- 


tection. Children’s Reading. Report of the Subcom- 
mittee on reading. Carl H. Milam, Chairman, New 
York. Century Company. c. 1932. 
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these pupils. If the quality were found to 
be uniformly superior, it would follow that 
the factors which are influencing their read- 
ing would have considerable importance to 
people interested in reading guidance. 

One hundred and twenty-five lists were 
chosen at random and checked with three 
Ri Te reading lists; Leisure Reading,® 
published by the National Council of Teach- 
ers of English; Detroit School Library Book- 
list;* and the Children’s Catalog.5 These 
three lists were utilized as a ma a of cri- 
tical evaluation to determine the quality of 
books read by the group. 73.4 per cent of 
all the books appearing on the 125 lists were 
on one of these three approved lists. 

This appears to be a commendable rec- 
ord for the quality of reading done by the 
group. It does not follow that all the “un- 
approved” books were harmful or even of 
poor literary quality. It means, simply, that 
they did not appear on any of these above 
mentioned lists. 


There were a large number of “unap- 
proved” books, however, that were extreme- 
ly reer Mickey Mouse, Jungle Jim, 
Little Orphan Annie all appeared on the 
list of those most frequently read by boys 
and girls. 


There were dozens of other “big-little” 
books on the children’s lists. It is a safe 
assumption to make that nearly half of the 
“unapproved” books were big-little books. 
These books have a great appeal. They 
are exciting, easy to read and easily acces- 
sible. Just how much actual harm they do is 
a question. If a child reads, there is always 
a chance for improvement in discrimination 
of reading taste. 


Magazines and Newspapers 


What do children read? This question 
would not be answered fully without a sum- 
mary of their magazine and newspaper pref- 
erences. Look, Life, and movie magazines 
led all the others as favorites. Thirteen per 
cent of the children who took part in the 
study reported Look as their favorite maga- 
zine and nearly 50 per cent reported reading 
Look and Life regularly. The fiction maga- 





* Committee on Leisure Reading, Leisure Reading for 
Grades, Seven Eight and Nine Chicago. National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English. 1932. 

* Published by the authority of the Board of Edu- 
cation, Detroit, Michigan. 1937. 

"ee by Siri Andrews. 
H. W. Wilson. 1936. 


Sth ed. rev. New York. 
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zines, Saturday Evening Post, Cosmopolitan, 
and True Story magazines were also read 
by a large percentage of the children par- 
ticipating in the study. Twenty-one per cent 
of the pupils reported that they read Trve 
Story magazine regularly. Boys’ magazines 
were popular. Boy's Life was read by 20 
per cent of the pupils, American Boy by 15 
per cent. The interest that boys and girls 
have in science is suggested by the populari- 
ty of Popular Mechanics, National Geo- 
graphic, and Popular Science. 

The accessibility of the magazines, ap- 
parently, has an important bearing on its 
popularity. The magazines read most fre- 
quently by these children are the ones to be 
found in their homes. They are the maga 
zines enjoying general circulation. Most of 
them are written and published primarily for 
adults. 


Children’s Appraisals 


The reaction of the boys and girls to 
different parts of the newspaper may be of 
interest. As you might surmise, the fun- 
nies were the most popular section. Sixty- 
five per cent of all the children participating 
checked the funnies as the part of the paper 
which they enjoyed most. It is possible 
that similar results might have been obtained 
had adults done the checking. The five 
highest ranks of reading interest in order of 
choice were the funnies, sport section, news, 
movies, and special pages. 

So much, then, for the survey of the 
pew of 491 seventh and eighth grade 
oys and girls in Detroit. Let us briefly 
survey their appraisals of books. 

The practice, in the more progressive 
schools, of making the reading of boys and 
girls a voluntary procedure rather than an 
assigned or required one is based on the 
assumption that pupils should enjoy the 
books which they read. Only in this way, 
it appears, will the enjoyment of books be- 
come a fixed habit of the child. Of con- 
siderable importance, then, are data relating 
to children’s appraisals of what they have 
read. 

Ninety-six per cent of all the titles read 
received the approval of their readers. 
Forty-one per cent were appraised as ex- 
cellent; 30 per cent as liked; 12 per cent as 
read again. The plot or thread of the 
story was the most appealing factor in 39 per 
cent of the titles read, while the characters 
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were liked best in 34 per cent of the books 
read. Ten per cent of the books were 
checked as having greatest appeal because of 
the information. This item was usually 
checked in the case of non-fiction books. 

Regarding books that were not liked, the 
following reasons were given: plot not 
exciting was given as a reason in 34 per 
cent of the cases; characters dull in 19 per 
cent; too hard to read in 5 per cent; do 
not like that kind of story in 23 per cent of 
the cases. The latter reason is purely an 
individual one and shows that a book must 
fit the particular interest of the child if it 
is to be enjoyed. 

This concludes the data presented of the 
reading interests, preferences, and appraisals 


‘of the group. Altho this information is 


significant, it was the purpose of the study 
to get behind these figures with a view 
of attempting to find out how they hap- 
pened. What are the factors that may have 
influenced this reading? Can these fac- 
tors be traced and the data used to improve 
the general status of reading toward the 
end that it shall become a continuing and 
vital interest ? 

It is hardly necessary to enumerate here 
the factors which are believed to condition 
the interests and activities of children. They 
are well known to librarians and teachers. 
It was our purpose to study a number of 
these factors in their relation to the reading 
interests of the 491 children taking part 
in the study. The objective was to discover 
if they influenced the amount or quality of 
the reading done by the group. 


C onditioning Factors 


Intelligence was the first factor to be 
considered. To what extent is the literary 
taste of the individual conditioned by his 
intelligence? Since rank of intelligence is 
a matter of rate of learning, it is not strange 
that the pupils of average and above-aver- 
age intelligence read more than the below- 
average intelligence group. The average 
number of books read weekly by the slow 
children participating in the study was 1.4 
books as compared with 1.9 and 1.8 books 
by the children of average and above-average 
intelligence respectively. 

Individual differences, difficult to analyze, 
rather than intelligence appears to be the 
real factor in determining the quality of 
reading done. The bright children in the 
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group, however, had a higher percentage of 
“approved” books on their lists than did 
those of average and below-average intel- 
ligence. Eighty per cent of all their books 
appeared on one of the three check lists as 
compared with 73.4 per cent for the entire 


group. 


Comparative Po pularit y 


Librarians and teachers have attempted, 
in the past, to compile lists of books which 
might have special appeal to the dull or to 
the bright child. It appeared possible in 
the present study to make some comparison 
of books found to be most popular with 
pupils of different levels of intelligence. A 
number, approximating ten books most fre- 
quently read by the bright, average, and 
slow groups, were tabulated separately. The 
percentage of popularity was worked out, 
not only for the group tabulated, but their 
percentage of popularity in the other groups 
was ascertained. Results showed, conclu- 
sively, that with very few exceptions, books 
very popular with one group were very 
popular with the other groups. Mrs. Wiggs 
of the Cabbage Patch, Heidi, and Little 
Orphan Annie enjoyed very much more 
popularity in the below-average intelligence - 
group than in other groups, but those were 
the only exceptions. The reason for this 
is obvious. The other children had, without 
doubt, already read them. 

There were marked differences in the 
magazine reading of slow and bright chil- 
dren. The median number of hours spent 
by bright children in reading magazines was 
3.2 hours as compared with 2.2 hours for 
the slow group. There appeared to be a 
slight tendency in the group of below-aver- 
age intelligence to enjoy the undesirable 
magazine with corresponding trend toward 
the more desirable magazine in children of 
above-average intelligence. 

The same tendencies prevailed in their 
newspaper reading. Pupils of above-average 
intelligence spent 3.7 hours weekly in read- 
ing newspapers as compared with 2.9 hours 
spent by the slow group. In general, we 
may conclude that the bright child in the 
group did more reading than the slow child. 
The quality was slightly conditioned by in- 
telligence according to the figures revealed 
by the study. 

The differences between the reading in- 
terests of boys and girls have been discussed 
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so much recently that only a brief summary 
of our findings relative to sex as a factor 
influencing children’s reading will be re- 
ported. Our figures revealed that girls read 
a greater number of books than boys. Read- 
ing interests of girls center in stories about 
romance and girl life, while boys reach out 
into wider fields of adventure and science. 
Boys spent considerably more time in read- 
ing magazines and newspapers than girls. 
Boys’ magazine preferences were much more 
wholesome than girls. Popular Mechanics 
was the magazine most frequently read by 
boys, and Boy's Life and American Boy 
followed closely in popularity. The six 
magazines read most frequently by girls 
were: movie magazines, Look, Saturday 
Evening Post, True Story, and Collier's. 

Data compiled in the study disclosed little 
variation in the amount and quality of the 
reading of seventh and eighth grade pupils. 
The children in the eighth grade spent much 
more time in reading magazines and news- 
papers than seventh grade children. Seventh 
grade pupils spent a median number of 1.2 
hours weekly in magazine reading as com- 
pared with 3.1 hours for eighth grade pupils. 
The median number of hours spent by 
seventh grade children in reading news- 
papers was 2.8 hours as compared with 3.7 
for eighth grade children. 

These data bear out the contention of 
authorities that early adolescence is the time 
when children’s interests begin to broaden 
and they turn to newspapers and magazines. 
Hence one finds even greater interest in cur- 
rent materials among eighth grade than 
among seventh grade children. 

The next factor considered was the read- 
ing of the over-age and under-age pupil as 
compared with the average-age group. 
Twenty-four lists representing over-age and 
twenty-four lists representing under-age 
pupils were checked. From data tabulated 
it is evident that the under-age child reads 
more than the over-age child. This is due, 
in part to the fact that these children who 
were under-age for their grade were all 
average or above-average in_ intelligence. 
Then, too, the fact that the under-age child 
has received double promotion means that 
he is particularly studious by nature. These 
factors were very decidedly reflected in his 
reading. 

Nationality differences were next con- 
sidered as factors which might influence 
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reading interests. It was possible to obtain 
data on three questions. Do children of 
foreign born parents read as much as chil- 
dren whose parents were born in this coun- 
try? Do foreign born children read as much 
as American born children? Does the home 
language affect their reading ? 


Nationality 


Reading records of a large number of 
children representing these nationality 
groups were chosen for study. Wide sam- 
pling was made in order to control other 
factors, such as intelligence, which might 
influence their reading. Figures disclosed 
that the foreign born group read consider- 
ably fewer books than the entire group. 
Their weekly average was 1.2 books as 
compared with 1.8 for the entire group. 
The quality of their reading was considerably 
better than for the entire group. Eighty 
per cent of the titles on their lists appeared 
on one of the three lists used as standard 
for evaluation. The groups representing 
foreign parents and foreign home language 
varied so slightly both in amount and quality 
of their reading from the figures for the 


entire group as to be negligible. The same 


tendencies appeared in their magazine and 


newspaper reading. The foreign born group 
Spent considerably less time in reading 
magazines and newspapers, while the other 
two groups varied but little from the entire 
group. 

It appears fair to conclude that nationality 
factors are not extremely significant when 
school environment and training are similar 

It was with considerable interest that we 
attempted to investigate the influence that 
educational factors have upon children’s 
reading. Investigation has revealed that a 
cessibility of reading materials is a very con 
siderable factor. One of the schools co 
operating in the study has no library. Hence 
we were able to compare the amount and 
quality of reading done by children in a 
school offering meager equipment for the 
enjoyment of reading with schools offering 
excellent material. The average number of 
books read by the children from the school 
with no library was 3.8 books per pupil as 
compared with 7.6 books for the entire 
group. This represented the reading done 
during the four weeks that records were 
kept. The factor of intelligence should 
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have tended to raise the reading record for 
that school. Only 8 per cent of the children 
in this school were of below-average intel- 
ligence as compared with 20 per cent in 
three of the other schools. In the light of 
these figures it is fair to assume that reading 
accessibility is a very significant factor con- 
ditioning the amount of reading done. The 
data on quality revealed similar results. Only 
65 per cent of the titles appearing on the 
lists from this school were ‘approved’ as 
compared with 84 per cent from all other 
schools. 

The school library was found to be the 
most convenient source for books. Forty- 
eight per cent of the 3,497 books read by 
the group were obtained from the school 
library, 18 per cent from the public library, 
27 per cent from other sources, and, in 
7 per cent of the titles, no source of supply 
was given. 

Pupils reported little supervision in the 
selection of individual titles. Twenty-eight 
per cent of the books read were recom- 
mended by friends; 8 per cent by librarians; 
6 per cent by teachers; 6 per cent were not 
checked on the item; and 52 per cent were 
read without recommendation. This figure 
may not mean what it appears to. The pupil 
may have had the book recommended to 
him without his being conscious of it. He 
may have seen it on the library shelf, or 
in a table display of books or seen it listed 
on an attracting poster. The picture of 
reading guidance is not complete so long 
as it was impossible, within the limitations 
of the study, to appraise the amount of 
guidance received from publicity carried on 
in libraries and classrooms. 


Movies and Radio 


This brings us to a discussion of two 
factors which challenge us at the present 
time. Are the movies and the radio taking 
the place of reading or are they stimulating 
children to read more? Investigations point 
out that the attention formerly received by 
books is now being shared by other media, 
such as radio and movies. Few figures testi- 
fying to the ratio of interest have been 
presented, hence it became our purpose to 
do so. 

Data on movie attendance was first ob- 
tained. The median weekly attendance of 
the group was 1.7 with 5 per cent of the 
children reporting attendance as 3 times 





NEW BOOKS 


Pupils gather about a table where 
new books are displayed. 


weekly and 1 per cent reporting that they 
never attended movies. Children in the 
below-average intelligence group attend 
movies more frequently than children of 
above-average intelligence, the median at- 
tendance being 1.8 and 1.5 respectively. 

The reading records of the group report- 
ing attendance at the movies three or more 
times a week were tabulated with the fol- 
lowing results. The movie group read more 
in both books and magazines than the aver- 
age for the entire group. The quality of 
their reading, that is to say, the percentage 
of “approved” titles, was higher than that 
of the entire group. Attendance at movies, 
without doubt, results in the child turning 
to books to supply the imaginative and in- 
formational interests which movies have 
awakened. 

Just what will be the influence of the 
radio on the reading of children is, as yet, 
impossible to say. Some investigators have 
been rather pessimistic concerning the in- 
fluence of the radio and movies upon chil- 
dren. One of them comments as follows: 

“We listen, we see, without having to read. 
Reading is work anyway. Perhaps, less and less, 
will a vast majority of the population be forced 
to read to keep up with the world. Perhaps 
more and more, will lives be made up of 
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evanescent images and sounds, nothing permanent, 
nothing returned to for re-reading and reflection. 
Perhaps in the full sunlight of universal educa- 
tion, we are at the dusk of a new illiteracy.” ° 


It was with considerable interest that we 
studied the data in an effort to evaluate the 
effect of children’s radio interests on their 
reading interests. The list of the first 
twenty-five most popular programs revealed 
that children are most interested in two types 
of programs, comedy and the dramatic story. 
Jack Benny, Charlie McCarthy, Gracie Allen, 
and Amos and Andy led all the rest, and 
Green Hornet, Lone Ranger, Crime Clues, 
Orphan Annie, and Gang Busters followed 
in order of popularity. 


Listenin g Time 


The next problem was to discover how 
much time children spend in listening to 
programs. We found that the median 
amount of time spent daily by the group of 
boys and girls studied was 3.3 hours. This 
represents exactly half of the school day. 
Figures showed that intelligence conditions 
the amount of radio listening. Sixty-five 
per cent of the slow group spent three hours 
or more daily in listening as compared with 
49 per cent of the bright group. Is it be- 
cause less imagination is required of the 
receiver than by other media of communica- 
tion that the dull child turns to the movies 
and the radio or is it because he has fewer 
interests and activities to employ his time? 


Reading records of children spending a 
great deal of time listening and those spend- 
ing little time were tabulated. Their rec- 
ords were compared, first with the record 
of the entire group and then with each 
other. The lists were chosen with care to 
control other factors which might affect 
their reading, such as intelligence and ac- 
cessibility of books. 

Our figures showed that the group spend- 
ing three hours or more daily in listening to 
the radio read fewer books but spent more 
time in reading newspapers and magazines 
than did the entire group. The group who 
reported doing little radio listening had a 
correspondingly low interest in reading. The 


quality of the reading of both groups. 





showed little variation from the entire 
group. 

* Cheney, O. H. Economic Survey of the Book In- 
dustry, New York, National Association of Book Pub- 


lishers, 1931. 
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We can assume, then, that radio listening 
does not seriously restrict the amount or 
quality of reading. Radio, without doubt, 
will increasingly influence and condition 
children’s wes <i interests as it influences 
their general interests. 


Constructive Pro posal 5 


The problem confronting the investigator 
at the conclusion of a research problem is 
this: Can his findings be used as a basis 
for constructive action? It would seem, in 
this study, that they can be used. 

Children read almost entirely fiction. Can- 
not teachers and librarians attempt super- 
vision toward the end that every child shall 
attain a sustaining interest in all kinds of 
books? If this can be fostered, discrimina- 
tion in reading may come thru experience 
and continued growth. 

Children do a great deal of reading in 
newspapers and magazines. The reading 
of books is carefully supervised in our 
schools but less guidance is given in maga- 
zines and newspaper reading. This indi- 
cates a responsibility which might well be 
assumed by the public school. . . 

Findings in the study have shown that 
the movies and the radio actually stimulate 
reading and that they have tremendous in- 
terest for the child. Librarians and teachers 
should make them function constructively 
toward the further development of the child. 

Two of the most significant factors in- 
fluencing children’s reading interests are ac- 
cessibility of material and intelligent super- 
vision and guidance. Our job, than, is to 
provide, as far as possible, both these fac- 
tors for all children. 

Conclusions reached concerning one prob- 
lem make one conscious of other problems. 
If reading records could be kept by a large 
group of children thru their entire school 
life, these records might furnish data which 
could be used in an attempt to discover why 
the reading interests of children do not carry 
over with greater frequency to an adult 
level. 

There is need for further study to dis- 
cover the influence of reading on pupil at- 
tainment and on the personality of the 
child. The field for study is wide and 
challenging. 











A Librarian Teaches—and Learns 
By Helga S. Bjornson * 


A? the outset I should like to explain 

that I do not profess to be an authority 
in the field of remedial reading, nor do 
I present my findings after years of ex- 
perience as a teacher. I am a librarian 
whose good fortune it has been to have 
had an opportunity to step into a classroom 
and learn exactly what remedial reading is, 
and what the problems of teacher and 
pupil are. 

The school librarian has watched the ac- 
tivity of the remedial classes for some time, 
and while she has wanted to cooperate in 
every possible way, she has been hampered 
by a lack of materials suited to the needs 
of the pupils, and by a feeling of the 
newness of the course. No matter how 
many books, articles, and tracts on the sub- 
ject the busy school librarian may have 
strained her already tired eyes over, she 
still has the uncertain feeling that, when 
remedial teachers request fifteen to twenty 
books, perhaps this batch will “take,” and 
perhaps it won't. 

For this reason, and because I felt that 
it was an opportunity to study under an 
authority, I enrolled in the course in 
remedial methods offered at the University 
of Minnesota under Helen Gibbons, who 
set up and organized the remedial program 
in the Minneapolis schools. 


First Ste ps 


Altho what I had sought to gain from 
Miss Gibbons’ course had been solely a 
clearer view of just where the librarian 
should fit into a remedial program, it was 
not an unpleasant surprise when Newton 
H. Hegel, principal of Folwell Junior High 
School asked me to teach a class in remedial 
reading. Here was the opportunity to try 
some of those “If I were teaching the 
course, I'd do this—’’ theories, which all 
librarians have shared. Carl Vitz, Librar- 
ian of the Minneapolis Public Library, gave 
his permission—and so I am teaching a 
class in remedial reading. . 


* Staff member, Folwell Junior High Branch Library, 
Minneapolis (Minn.) Public Library. 


In choosing those who would profit by 
remedial instruction, the Stanford test was 
given to all the entering seventh graders. 
Then teachers were asked to send in names 
of those who they felt required assistance 
in the mechanics of reading. Each of these 
children was interviewed and told of his 
deficiency and of the opportunity which 
he had for doing something about it. On 
this basis, my pupils were selected, thirteen 
of them—nine boys and four girls, all in 
the 7A grade. Their reading abilities 
ranged from grade 4.4 to 7.2, and at the 
end of the semester, on the basis of the 
Iowa Silent Reading test, their scores ranged 
from 5.9 to 9.2. Their average score in 
the fall was 5.6, and after the re-test, 7.7, 
or an average gain of 2.1 years. As a 
result of their marked improvement, ten 
of these children have returned to regular 
classes, while three of them whose scores 
now range between 5.9 and 6.5 are con- 
tinuing in remedial reading for another 
semester. 

Let us look for a moment at the back- 
ground of some of these children. Theo- 
retically, no child whose I.Q. falls below 
normal, that is, from 90 to 110, should 
be given the benefit of remedial instruction. 
Of course, it is more important that the 
child of average or above average mentality 
who is reading below the accepted norm 
for his grade be given first consideration 
and assistance in reaching his proper level. 
However, in this class of thirteen, only 
three had I.Q.’s which fall within the 
range considered normal, and the average 
was 78. It may be interesting to look a 
bit more specifically at cases varying con- 
siderably in degree of retardation. 


John 


First, let us consider John, who is over 
age, and whose lack of success scholastically 
has made him a bully. He is the youngest 
boy of a family of eight children. His 
older brothers and sisters have all achieved 
a measure of scholastic success, but John 
has never really succeeded in any one 
thing—and compensates by scoffing at any- 
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thing and everything he is asked to do, 
laughs at the mistakes of others, and adopts 
an air of superiority when he himself makes 
an error. His home conditions might, in 
a measure, be counted responsible for his 
attitudes. His father, whose economic 
status is not very high, is a drunkard. He 
taunts the boy constantly because he is not 
so successful as his brothers. John’s mother 
told us that he does not even read the 
“funny papers” himself, a helpful older 
brother reads them to him. In the remedial 
group, where his tasks were the simplest, 
he basked in the glory of his accomplish- 
ments. 

By encouraging the children to talk about 
their hobbies and pastimes, one finds them 
unconsciously revealing their interests. This 
was true of John, as well as of the other 
members of the class. Upon learning that 
he was much interested in wild life and in 
hunting, I tried many animal stories on 
him, with varying success. Finally, we hit 
upon just the right book—The Biography 
of a Grizzly, by Ernest Thompson Seton. 
John read it—the first book he had ever 
completed in his life—and laid it down 
regretfully, confiding in me that he thought 
it “tough that the guy should’a left off 
there—because that was one snitzy book.” 
In rapid succession he read three other books 
all of which he enjoyed. 

Since no credit is given for remedial 
reading, I went to the English teachers and 
asked that the children be given credit for 
the reading that they did for me. This 
they agreed to willingly, so that the chil- 
dren were, in reality, reading for “pleasure 
and profit.” Digressing a moment from 
the specific illustration, I may say here, in 
that connection, that the same question 
asked at the beginning and at the end of 
the semester brought widely differing re- 
plies. When I asked, as the remedial class 
began its sessions, how many liked to read, 
I received a solidly negative reply. This 
question, repeated at the last session, found 
every child but one assuring me of a new- 
found interest in books and a desire to 
keep on reading. 

Back to John once more—his attitude 
improved somewhat, but as the term wore 
on he tended to become familiar, and 
knowing that I was fond of him would 
try to take advantage of that fact to evade 
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any work which I asked the children to 
prepare outside of class. However, after 
the re-test at the end of the semester, John 
showed a gain of 1.9 grades, having a 
score of 6.5. He is one of those who is 
continuing in reading this semester, and his 
teacher tells me that he is making a gradual 
but marked gain in his method of attack 
and rarely blocks over a two-syllable word, 
as he usually did before. 


Mary 


Let us turn now to Mary, whose retarda- 
tion was not quite so great as John’s, and 
whose I.Q. is eight points above his. She 
too is over age, being almost fifteen years 
old and in the seventh grade. She is the 
athletic type of girl who covers up her 
defects by a mannish swagger and a “devil- 
may-care’’ attitude. She is the only child 
in her family and is consequently very 
self-centered, but her attitude is excellent. 
Her reading, prior to entering the class, 
had been confined almost entirely to the 
American Boy magazine and that type of 
story. She was soon reading with some 
display of interest, and by the end of the 
term was proud to say that she had read 
ten books. Her grades improved steadily, 
and report card day, which she had always 
dreaded, became not so distasteful. In Eng- 
lish, for instance, she began with a D, and 
her two remaining grades during the s¢ 
mester were B and A. 

Mary's case, and most of the others too, 
for that matter, provide illustration of the 
tremendous breadth of reading’s functions. 
It is not alone that reading conveys the 
information necessary in other branches of 
study—but most so-called intelligence tests 
presume quite a marked ability to read on 
the part of the child. For this reason, all 
remedial work follows a similar pattern 
Our educational set-up requires that the 
child gain proficiency in several types of 
reading skills, among them, the type of 
reading to acquire information, to form 
opinions, and to solve problems. In order 
to acquire such skill, the child must be 
given practice in the work-type of reading. 
He must be given assistance in spelling and 
helped as painlessly as possible to increase 
his vocabulary. Once an interesting ap- 
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FoR THE First TIME—READING For FuN! 


proach has been found, the recreatory read- 
ing end of remedial work is easily taken 
care of. 

Citing again the specific experience of 
personal classroom observation, certain difh- 
culties were shared by all of the members 
of the class. Among these was a common 
dislike of magazine reading, for a variety 
of reasons, the most important being the 
smallness of the print and the double- 
column arrangement. All the retarded stu- 
dents had a very short eye-span, and in 
reading aloud found it almost impossible 
not to stop at the end of each line in a 
magazine article. Many of the children were 
lip-readers and special help had to be given 
them to break them of this difficulty. 

Because of their ineffectiveness scholas- 
tically, as revealed by relatively low stand- 
ings in their classes, the children retarded 
in reading skills have very little interest 
in attending school. They seem to snatch 
at the slightest excuse for staying away 
at any rate, these children average at least 
two days’ absence a month. This would, 
of course, affect all of their classwork. 

It is not uncommon that children who 
are handicapped in reading ability are also 
suffering from speech defects. This was 
true of Bill, who at first gave the impression 
that he was not interested in any of the 


classroom activities. After several days of 
stony silence, he finally consented to read 
a paragraph. He was obviously laboring 
under a nervous strain, for he tried to read 
rapidly, he hesitated frequently, and finally 
he gave up in despair. Turning to me, with 
tears welling up in his eyes, he said: “Aw, 
I can’t read—I stutter.” Special work with 
him found him reading a great deal more 
smoothly at the end of the term. His Iowa 
score at the time of the re-test was found 
to be 7.9—exactly what it should be, and 
when he was told of his progress and his 
impending return to regular classes, he left 
the remedial department with a new buoy- 
ancy and self-assurance which I am sure 
will help his readjustment to the routine of 
regular classes. 

Records of my classroom experience with 
these thirteen youngsters who so badly 
needed work in remedial reading combines 
with their general scholarship rating to 
reveal a most interesting story as the 
semester ended. After the first six-week 
period, not one child had a ‘Fail’ on his 
card, and no child failed in any subject 
for the term. Most of them had C averages, 
some of them better. All the girls had B’s 
or A’s in English during the last twelve 
weeks of the term, and many of the boys 
did as well. Considering the fact that speed 
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was not unduly emphasized, it is interesting 
to note how rapidly they progressed. The 
reason for this is that a child progresses 
as he is given individual attention. Here, 
too, he gets the encouragement and the 
praise he seems to hunger for, since he has 
never excelled in anything before. While 
individual encouragement was given each 
child, care was taken to eliminate a com- 
petitive spirit among members of the class. 
John was never told of Bill’s mark as a 
goad toward effort at improving his own. 
In fact, where marking was necessary, the 
letter-grading system was employed, but for 
the most part rather vaguely definitive com- 
ments constituted the only effort at scoring 
the individual’s work. Encouragement was 
the fundamental need with these retarded 
pupils, and every effort was directed toward 
providing that essential. 


Individual Attention Required 


Obviously the size of a group makes a 
difference in attitude between pupil and 
teacher. In only ome case in my class did 
a pupil overstep his bounds and take ad- 
vantage of the freedom from restraint 
which characterizes remedial classes by be- 
coming familiar. In all the other cases 
there was an easy, comradely feeling. Per- 
sonally I became attached to all of “my 
children”; our present contacts when we 
meet in the halls or the library are marked 
by a special warmth. 

When these children come to the library, 
as most of them now do frequently, they do 
not appear as ordinary patrons, but seem 
to feel that they own a partial share in the 
library. At the beginning of the new 
semester when children are given that op- 
portunity which they seem to prize so 
highly—the choice of clubs—I felt I could 
join the Psalmist in saying, ‘My cup run- 
neth over,” for there at the first meeting 
of the Reading Club, designed to meet the 
needs of those who thoroly enjoy reading, 
I found three former members of my 
remedial class! 

Many generalizations could be employed 
in summing up a librarian’s conclusions 
after one semester in teaching remedial 
reading. Chief among these, perhaps, would 
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be the realization of the need for individual 
work with these handicapped children. This 
individual work need not be confined to the 
classroom alone, but must also be carried 
on by the librarian. It is a familiar ex- 
perience to all of us, no doubt, to have a 
child come in and ask for a book, express- 
ing himself quite lucidly, only to find later 
that his reading ability is much below what 
we had imagined it to be from a casual 
contact. The necessity for the school li- 
brarian to keep in close communication with 
the English and remedial departments can- 
not be over-emphasized. I feel that it would 
be a fine experience for both the class and 
the librarian if she were to appear before 
these remedial groups at certain intervals 
and take part in the class discussions, spend- 
ing some time in “peddling her wares.” 

Some random observation which sur- 
prised me might be of interest to other 
librarians. For instance, no amount of 
talking about a book will ‘‘sell” it—regard- 
less of its attractiveness. However, reading 
aloud from it, if only a page, will often 
result in a general clamor for it. This bit 
of sales technique might be used profitably 
by all librarians regardless of the age or 
sex of their patron. Another somewhat 
surprising fact that I found to be true was 
that even the most retarded reader read 
the fanciful type of literature, even to the 
involved phraseology of Biblical language, 
with a great deal of understanding. 

Here then, were no thoughts of losing 
or retaining a nightingale—we were con- 
cerned primarily with finding the reading 
material which is of vital importance to 
each child. In doing so, our search some- 
times extends from the sports page of the 
newspaper to the allegories of Aesop's 
Fables. Who knows but that English 
teachers and librarians may one day find 
a nook in some “High Tor’ where their 
common problems and aspirations may re- 
ceive the peaceful and prolonged discussion 
they deserve? Certainly one bond lends 
attraction to that prospect—the tie occa- 
sioned by mutual rejoicing on the part of 
librarians and teachers at having helped 
to arouse and maintain in young students 
reading habits proving helpful toward hap- 
pier, more fully useful lives. 


ae 





Work With Schools 


By Donald K. Campbell * 








Busy HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS AT THE HAVERHILL PUBLIC LIBRARY 


TUDY work outside of school hours re- 

quiring students to study from the 
Haverhill Public Library reference books 
and magazines has doubled in the past few 
years. This has taxed the physical capacity 
of the Reference-Reading room and the time 
and service of staff members. 


Since this is not a problem confined to 
Haverhill, but one many other libraries are 
facing, perhaps a discussion of the methods 
used in Haverhill may prove a help to 
others. 


The problem from the local point of 
view was to handle work with high school 
students so as not to infringe upon the 
time necessary for other important reference 
work and at the same time not to dis- 
courage the students or teachers. 


© Librarian, Public Library, Haverhill, Mass. 


The first step in handling high school 
work was the maintenance of an orderly 
reading room. The room seats forty per- 
sons. Student attendance (1935-1938) for 
the evening and afternoon numbered rough- 
ly two hundred—nearly half of this num- 
ber in attendance during the three evening 
hours. This presented a serious discipline 
problem which was handled in this way— 

Conversation between students was forbidden. 


Only those students having actual study work 
to be done from library reference books were 
admitted to the room during rush hours. 


The result today is that altho the room 
is crowded, the students are quiet and or- 
derly. 

The second step in handling high school 
work more effectively was to ask the co- 
operation of the high school teachers in 

(Continued on page 145) 








Types of Patrons 
or, THE LIBRARIAN BITES BACK 
By Dorothy Heiderstadt, with illustrations by Virginia Feldman * 


JN this article, which we promised you in 

the May 1939 issue (pages 600-1), we 
are not giving you all the types of patrons 
who visit the library. We are merely pre- 
senting the more common types of visita- 
tion as a starting-point. Anyone who is 


interested can go on from here. 


The Chatty Patron 





ou So n ter~ 


what he ts 


He els 


ested in 
Séying : 


Usually a man. Very often an elderly 
man whose third cousin won the Battle of 
Bull Run, and who likes to tell you how 
he did it. Or else a man whose wife is 
writing a book, and who wants to tell you 
about it. He gets you so interested in what 
he is saying that before you know it you 
are marking the books of the person next 
in line onto the Chatty Patron’s card. 
Result: Indignant looks! Chaos! 


The Patron for Whom it is 
Always too Noisy 


At first he merely looks up over the top 
of his newspaper and scowls. Then, when 
that seems to have no effect, he clears his 
throat. Then, when that seems to have no 


* Bethlehem Public Library, Bethlehem, Pa. 


effect, he comes up to the desk and com- 
plains. Once, as a young and inexperienced 
librarian, we asked some boys to leave the 
library because an elderly patron complained 
of them. The elderly patron then com- 
plained of us to the an librarian because 
when he left the library the boys stood 
behind some bushes and whistled at him. 
He said we were too young and inexperi- 
enced to handle the situation right. Ah, 
youth! as Joseph Conrad would say. 


The Patron Who Hates to 
Pay His Fines 


This patron, very frequent in public li- 
braries, always gets mad when you charge 
him two cents and wants to know who gets 
the money he pays in in fines. Often he 
accompanies his payment with the remark 
that he might as well buy the book. If 
his fine is as much as fifty cents, he says he 
might as well buy the library. (Question: 
Where can you buy a library for fifty cents?) 


The Club Woman 


The Good Reference Librarian's pal. 
She wants material for a paper. The Refer- 
ence Librarian wants to find it for her. 
Sometimes the Reference Librarian even 
writes the paper. Samples of subjects for 
Club Women’s Papers: 


1. Russian Literature 

2. Lord Byron 

3. If Joseph Conrad Had Been Born 
A Decade Later, Would He Have 
Turned To Authorship Or Paper- 
hanging ? 

The Patron Who Cannot Find 
Anything 


This is the type which trips over the 
dictionary-stand on the way to the reference 
desk to ask where the dictionary is. 


The Noisy Little Boys 


You never realize how many things in 
the library can be banged and knocked over 
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wrestling on the 


(incleum (Andrew 

Pp) 

and slid, squeaking, across the floor until 
the Noisy Little Boys come in. If there is 
nice waxed linoleum on the floor, the little 
boys love to wrestle all over it. Keep a 
sharp eye on the goldfish in the window 
when the Noisy Little Boys are around. 
Keep a sharp eye on pens, pencils, dating- 
stamps, and thumb tacks too. Do not let 
them take the cards out of the catalog. 
It is better to accompany them all the way 
to the door when getting rid of them, other- 
wise they are bound to stick their heads back 
in, after you think they are gone, and yell 
at you. 


The High School Element 


The bane of the Snoopy Librarian’s exis- 
tence. They head for the stacks, and if you 
make them stay out in the reading room, 
they make so much noise that you can’t 
read your book. If they do come up to the 
desk to ask for a book, they always want 
Adrift On An Ice Pan or else Stickeen, be- 
cause they are such short books. We are 
willing to wager that Adrift On An Ice Pan 
and Stickeen are the most widely-read books 
in the United States. Trail of The Sandhill 
Stag is a widely-read book, too." 


The Patron Who Sees That You 
Don’t Close Up Early 


He lurks in the stacks until two minutes 
of nine o'clock, disregarding your cries of 
“Closing Time!’ Sometimes he emerges, 
looking indignant, with his watch in his 


1As for Ben-Hur, they wouldn't touch it with a 
ten-foot pole, 
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hand, and looks pointedly from it to the 
library clock. Oh no! You are not going 
to put anything over on him! The sign on 
the door says the library closes at 9 P. M. 
and he is going to see that it doesn’t close 
before that time. And he does! 


The Patron Who Wants Only 
the Newest Books 


Usually a woman, so she can discuss the 
newest book at the next bridge club and get 
her partner down on her because she is so 
busy showing off that she has read the 
newest book that she can’t keep her mind 
on the game. This type of patron cannot 
bear to read anything that was published so 
long ago as last year. The only thing to 
do is to give her her head and wave her to 
the New Fiction shelves. If it is some 
special book she wants, you'd better give it 
to her or she will embarrass you at some 
social gathering by remarking in a loud 
voice: “So you work at the library! I never 
can get the books I want at the library.” 





Se busy Showing ot thal 
ei has read the newest 
oKe-:: 


The Patron Who Didn’t Know the 
Library Closed for Holidays 


This person always chooses Christmas 
Day, Thanksgiving Day, or the Fourth of 
July, to return his overdue books. He says, 
“Why, I brought them in the day after they 
were. due, but you were closed,” in an 
accusing voice. We like to imagine the 
home life of such people. On Thanksgiving 
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Day, for instance, as they are picking their 
teeth after a hearty dinner, we imagine them 
thinking pensively: ‘Well, nothing to do 
just now. Might as well run over to the 
library so I can say I came and the place 
was closed.” On the Fourth of July, after 
shooting off the children’s firecrackers: ‘Oh 
yes! I almost forgot! Have to check up on 
the library so I can raise cain with them 
tomorrow !” 





his Teeth atter 
a” hearty dinner: 


Picks n 8 


The Puzzlers 


Words very nearly fail us at the mere 
thought of these horrible monstrosities. 
They come up to the desk with flashing 
smiles, waving long lists of books which we 
are expected to hunt out for them so they 
can identify the illustrations which have 
been running in the papers, and win $10,- 
000. After hours of running to and fro, 
we are rewarded with a ‘Thank you so 
much! You certainly deserve a great deal 
of credit for helping me with this! I am 
sure I shall win the prize!” Or they lean, 
brooding, over the dictionary for hours 
while the other Puzzlers glare at them and 
come up to the desk to complain. When at 
last we try to take the dictionary from them, 
they hang on to it crying “You have no 
Right to do this to me!” Frankly, the 
Puzzlers are just as puzzling to us as the 
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puzzles are to the Puzzlers. What was the 
Lord thinking of when he made such 
people ? 


Watch for This One 


Our next article will be of particular 
interest to the Young Librarian. In fact, 
it is entitled “Etiquette for Young Libra- 
rians,” and it covers everything. Culled 
from personal experiences of the authors, 
both bitter and sweet, we feel that the effort 
it has cost us to assemble them is as nothing 
if only the Young Librarian will pause in 
her riotous round of the day and hearken 
to us, who write with her (the Y.L.’s) best 
interests at heart. Watch for this article in 


an early issue of this up-to-the-minute 


magazine. 


PLAYGROUND SERVICE 


peer LIBRARY, Memphis, Tenn., rende: 

bookmobile service to playgrounds simila: 
to the service in Oakland, Calif., described in out 
June 1939 issue. The first trips were made 
July 1938. 

Requests from the Recreation Department fo: 
material on their summer projects brought tl 
suggestion that the bookmobile make week! 
visits to the playgrounds and issue books 
to the children. Any borrower who has a card 
at the Main Library or any of its branches 
privileged to borrow from the bookmobile on tl 
card. 

A regular route with time schedule wa 
planned. A carefully selected collection of book 
was placed on the bookmobile shelves and tw 
staff members, equipped with table, chair and 
issue supplies started on the pioneering 
Newspaper stories and public announcements had 
built up interest before the initial trip. 

Ten city playgrounds were serviced in 1938 and 
fourteen playgrounds in 1939, with the staff of 
the Recreation Department giving their enthusi 
astic support. Displayed prominently at each 
playground are posters, 41x22, showing the 
bookmobile in operation, and stating the day and 
hour the bookmobile is due. Requests for special 
books are carefully noted and the books brought 
on the next trip. 

Adults were attracted to the parks, and readers 
who were not using any agency of the system, 
because of distance, renewed their reading. 
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Free and Inexpensive Cook Books 
By Julia M. Schmitz * 


OOKERY booklets are coming into 

their own. Libraries that have gathered 
together fine collections of gardening or art 
pamphlets are finally realizing that the 
splendid material to be found on cookery is 
well worth collecting. Many such booklets 
are available on request, requiring only the 
expenditure of a little time and postage. 

They may be obtained from a great 
variety of sources: periodicals, women’s de- 
partments of the large newspapers, govern- 
ment agencies and experiment stations, food 
products and manufacturing corporations, 
and trade associations. Most of the ones 
having a price are being sold at cost and 
are real values. Many of the inexpensive 
cook books for sale by book publishers are 
excellent. In any case, don’t be afraid to 
write for information, since a library repre- 
sents good publicity value to any organiza- 
tion. 

Watch your newspapers, periodicals, and 
government lists for new booklets and send 
for them at once—postal cards will serve 
in most cases. If postage funds and time 
are limited, look for specialized material. 
The request from across the desk is far 
more likely to be for pickle recipes or 
party menus that it is to be for just a cook 
book. 

Once the publications have been acquired 
there is the problem of what to do with 
them. Since cookery books cannot be 
classed as ephemeral material, they will in 
most cases be found worth the trouble of 
reinforcing and cataloging. Booklets re- 
quiring pamphlet boards or manila covers 
should have the outsides of the finished 
cases decorated with appropriate colored 
pictures cut from the advertisements of 
duplicate magazines, unless their own covers 
will serve. However, avoid bothering with 
the pamphlet that is too small or of 
unusual shape. In general, those under 
4\/,x6 inches or under 20 pages should 
be kept in pamphlet boxes or the vertical 
file and not cataloged except as a group. 

The appended list is not meant to be an 
exhaustive one—it merely represents what 





* Assistant Librarian, Whitman College, 


Walla Walla, Wash. 


can be done with a little trouble. Pamphlets 
labelled ‘‘Substantial” will hold up fairly 
well with only a little reinforcing. How- 
ever, any items likely to be much used 
should be placed in pamphlet boards or 
photomounts. Measurements are given to 
the nearest 1 inch, width first, for all 
material examined by the compiler. There 
are no items costing more than 50c; free 
material is so labeled. The list is arranged 
by source rather than by subject as in many 
instances there are several pamphlets from 
the same source. 

Display them at appropriate seasons; 
suggest them to bewildered patrons; take 
them home and use them. 


American Can Company, Home Economics De- 
partment, 230 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
New ways to serve canned fruit. 5x6. 20p. 
n.d. Free 
New ways to serve canned vegetables. 5 x 6. 
20p. n.d. Free 
The story of salmon. 6x9. 47p. c1934. Free 
There are also booklets on pineapple and 
cocee, uniform with the booklet on salmon, 
giving histories, sources, processes, and 
recipes. Substantial. Free 


The Best Foods, Inc., 88 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 
Cakes and cookies with personality. 64 x 9%. 
24p. c1937. 5c Substantial. Attractive 


Better Homes & Gardens, Home Service Bureau, 
Meredith Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. The 
finest of the magazine booklets. Substantial 
jest pickle recipes. 5% x 8%. 47p. 1937. 15c 
Best cake recipes. 54% x 8%. 50p. cl1937. 15c 
Best frozen dishes. 10c 
Recipes from man to man, 44p. 10c. Includes 
camp cookery 
Cooking for the crowd. 15c. Quantity recipes 
Bridge luncheon menus. 15c. Includes ideas, 
menus, and recipes for special occasions 
sorden Company, 350 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 
Magic recipes. 7% x10. 35p. n.d. Free. Fea- 
tures condensed milk 


Brazil Nut Advertising Association, 60 Hudson 
Street, New York, N.Y. 
A parade of Brazil nut recipes. 4%x 7. 30p. 
n.d. Free. Surprisingly general 


Joseph Burnett Company, 437 D Street, Boston, 
Mass. 

Rounding out the meal. 5% x7%. 63p. c1935. 

10c. Desserts and sweets. Fairly substantial 


Calavo Growers of California, 4803 Everett 
Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Library of Calawo recipes. 8% x 614. 3l1p. c1937. 
Free. Avocado recipes. Awkward shape’ 


California Fruit Growers Exchange, Sunkist 
Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Sunkist recipes for every day. 4% x 7%. 40p. 
c1935. Free. Orange and lemon recipes. Sub- 
stantial 


California Lima 3ean Growers’ Association, 
Oxnard, Calif. 
How ten food editors serve California limas. 
3% x6%. 32p. n.d. Free. Limas in every 
possible form. Too small 
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California Walnut Growers Association, 1745 
East 7th, Los Angeles, Calif. 

To win new cooking fame. 5x7. 31p. n.d. 
Free 

Carnation Company, Gas Light Blidg., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. General cook books. Sub- 
stantial. Featuring evaporated milk. 
Carnation cook book. 6% x9%. 96p. c1935. 
15¢ 

The Carnation year book of menus and 
recipes. 6% x 9%. 47p. n.d. Free 

Church & Dwight Company, 10 Cedar St., New 
York, N.Y. 

Successful baking for flavor and texture. 
4% x6%. 39p. c1937. Free. Attractive 
Colorado State College, Extension Service, Fort 

Collins, Colo. 
Eggs. 6x9. 12p. 1936. Free. (Their Bulletin 
342A). Includes egg cookery. Flimsy 
Cream Top Bottle Corporation, Albany, N.Y. 
The Cream top book of tested recipes. 3% x 6. 
23p. n.d. Free. General. Too small 


Crescent Manufacturing Company, 
Wash. 
Crescent creations. 54x7%. 33p. n.d. Free. 
Baking booklet 
Culinary Arts Press, 14 North 6th St., Reading, 
Pa. A splendid set of substantial, attrac- 
tive booklets. 6x9. 48p. 20c direct; 15c¢ in 
almost any 15c store 
Western cook book. c1936 
Cookie book. c1936 
Southern cook book. c1935 
New England cook book. c1936 
Pennsylvania Dutch cook book. c1936 
The candy book. c1938 
Chinese cook book. 47p. c1936 
‘Round the world cook book. 64p. c1936. 
direct 
The Dahl's, Haviland Road, Stamford, Conn. 
Small but serviceable tearoom manuals. 50c 
or 3 for $1.00. 3% x 
Handbook of hot breads. 5ip. n.d. (no.33) 
Low cost quantity recipes. 40p. n.d. (no.51) 
Professional cake baking. 43p. n.d. (no.34) 


Seattle, 


80c 


Other titles include: 
Pie baking secrets. (no.38) 
Modern Chinese cookery. (no.84) 
Mexican cookery. (no.82) 
Salad parade. (no.86) 


Evaporated Milk Association, 307 North Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago, III. 

Why evaporated milk makes good food better. 
6x9. 49p. c1934. Free. General cook book. 
Substantial 

How to feed young children in the home. 68p. 
Free 

Fruit Dispatch Company, Home Economics De- 
a. Pier 3, North River, New York, 
Y 


Banana salad bazaar. 4% x7. 24p. n.d. Free 
Bananas take a bow. 4% x7. 24p. n.d. Free 


Gebhardadt's, 111 S. Frio, San Antonio, Tex. 
Mexican cookery for American homes. 
44%,x7%. 62p. cl1935. Free. The uses of 
chili powder. Substantial. Attractive 


General Electric Institute, Nela Park, Cleve- 
land, Ohio 
How to buy meats for home consumption. 
5x 7%. 45p. c1936. Free. A complete hand- 
book. Substantial 


General Foods, Battle Creek, Mich. 

The latest cake secrets. 5%x8. 63p. c1934. 
lde. Cakes, cookies, pies. Attractive and 
substantial 

Baker’s famous chocolate recipes. 5% x 8%. 
64p. c1936. 10c. Sweets, desserts. Attractive 
and substantial 

The Calumet book of oven triumphs. 5x 7%. 
33p. ¢c1934. Free. Baking booklet 

Marvelous meals with Minute 
5% x 8%. 23p. c1938. Free. General 


General Foods Corporation, Consumer Service 
Department, 250 Park Avenue, New York, 


tapioca. 


All ‘about home baking. 5% x9%. 144p. c1933. 
abe. The complete baking book. Bound in 
cloth 


WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 


Good Housekeeping, Bulletin Service, 57th St. 


at 8th Ave., New York, N.Y. 

Cookies: old favorites and new. 6x9. 24p 
c1938. 15c. Rather flimsy 

= so good and so easy to make. 6x 9 
12p. c1938. Flimsy 

Other titles in this group: 

Cooking for a crowd. 25c 

Dining all over the world at your own table. 
15¢c 

Hors d’oeuvres and cocktails. lic 


Gorton-Pew Fisheries, Gloucester, Mass. 
134 delicious deep sea dishes. 5% x7%. 39p 
©1937. 3c. Attractive. Substantial 


H. J. Heinz Company, Home Economics De- 
partment, Pittsburgh, Pa. The best book- 
lets of their kinds. Attractive and sub 
stantial 

The Heinz salad book. 6x 8%. 100p. n.d 
The Heinz book of meat cookery. 6x 8% 
107p. ¢c1937. 10c 


Hershey Chocolate Corporation, 19 E. Chocolate 
Avenue, Hershey, Pa. 
Hershey’s favorite recipes. 4% x 6%. 
Free. Attractive 
The John F. Jelke Company, Chicago, II! 
Jelke’s good luck recipes. 6%x 8. 64p. ¢ 
10c. Plastic binder. Attractive 


1i 


30p. ¢1937. 
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Hulman & Company, Terre Haute, Ind 
Clabber girl baking powder. 5 x7%. 18p. 1934 
Free. Baking booklet 


Jaques Manufacturing Company, Gold Label! 
Division, Chicago, I 
Gold Label recipes. 
Baking booklet 


4% x 6%. 17p. n.d Free 


Knox Gelatine, Johnstown, N.Y. 
Food economy. 4%x6%. 47p. n.d. Free 
General 
Knox gelatine desserts, salads, candies, and 
frozen dishes. 4% x 6%. Tip. c1933. Free 
Presenting Knox quickies. 44% x6, 22p. « 


Free 
Entertaining round the calendar. 4% x 6. 22) 
c1938. Free 


Lamas Home Journal, teference Library 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Christmas cookery. 6x9. 24p. c1932. 10c. One 
of the fine booklets offered by this period 
ical 

Lea & Perrins, Inc., 239 West Street, New York 

N.Y; 
Success in seasoning. 7x 5%. 49p. c1936. Free 
Substantial and attractive 

Lever Brothers Company, Cambridge, Ma 

What shall I cook today? 5%x7%. 48p. n 
Free. Fairly substantial 


McCall's, Service Editor, Dayton, Ohio 
Cookies. 5% x 8. 15p. n.d. 10¢ 
Candy. 5% x 8. 16p. n.d. 10c 


Other titles include: 
Outdoor cookery. 1l5c 
What to serve at parties. 20c 
Salads. 10c 
Cheese. 10c 
Massachusetts Fisheries Association, Secretary 
to the Manager, Administration Blidg., Fis! 
Pier, Boston, Mass. 
Choice recipes for North Atlantic sea foods 
5 x 8. 3ip. ©1934. 4c. Good 


Modern Age Books, 155 East 44th St., New 
‘ ¥. 


York, N. 
Most for your money cookbook. 5% x 7%. 228p. 
1938. 50c. Cloth bound. How to eat well on 


little money 
National Canners Association, Home Economi 
Division, 1739 H. Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton, D.C, 
Canned foods recipes for fifty. 6x9. 61p. n.d. 
Free. Fairly substantial 


National Live Stock and Meat Board, 407 South 
Dearborn St., Room 825, Chicago, Ill. 


Meat in menu planning. 6x9. 32p. c1937. 
Free 
Calendar of meat recipes. 5% x7%. 40p. 


c1938. Free. Good 


sr 
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Oregon State Agricultural College, Home Eco- 
nomics Extension Service, Corvallis, Ore. 
Home food preservation. 6 x 9. 39p, 1935. Free. 
(Their Extension bulletin 479. Home eco- 
nomics series.) Simple and complete. Can- 


ning, drying, salting, smoking, storing 
Oxo, Ltd., 261 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 
New recipes of flavor. 5% x 7%. 32p. n.d. Free. 
Meats and vegetables. Substantial 
Mrs. T. G. H. Pease, 325 Harrison Street, 
Anoka, Minn. Booklets presume some knowl- 
edge of cooking. 25c each 


Cookies & cookies. 4% x 7%. 32p. c1931 
Cake book 
Classical casserole cookery 
Jellies, jams and marmalades 
Pie book 
Pudding book 
Salad book 
Soups, chowders, bisques 
Spicy pickles 
Tasty sandwiches. 31p. 1932. 35c 
Penick & Ford, Ltd., New Orleans, La. 
Brer Rabbit’s new book of molasses recipes. 
154 x 6%. 49p. 1937. Free. Good 
Pet Milk Company, Arcade Bldg., St. Louis, 
Mo. Recipes featuring evaporated milk 
Cookies and cakes. 6% x 8%. 3l1p. c1936. Free. 


Fairly substantial 
Three delicious meals a 
8% x6%. 32p. c1939. 

attractive 
Proctor & 


day for 2 or 4 or 6. 
Free. Substantial and 


Gamble Company, Home Economics 


Department, P.O. Box 828, Cincinnati, Ohio 

The art of cooking and serving. 4% x7. 
252p. ¢c1937. 25c.Full sized cook book bound 
in paper 

Also, a set of 13 manuals on various types 
of cookery; such as frying, vegetables, 
quick breads, ete. 4% x6%4. c1937. Single 
set free. Binder furnished to hold set for 
WAST 


The Red and White Corporation, Buffalo, N.Y. 


International cook book. 5%x8. 383p. 49c. 
Cloth bound. Very fine. Still available thru 
your local Red and White store 

Ronrico Corporation, Culinary Division, Box 
2798, Miami, Fla. 

Cooking with rum. 3%x6. 5S4p. n.d. Free. 
Small but thick and firm. Good 

How to use Ronrico. 3%xT7. 46p. n.d. Free. 


Too small 
The Rumford Chemical Company, Rumford, 
| 


82 menus, 72 recipes. 6x 7%. 56p. c1931. Free. 
Clever. Substantial 
Shefford Cheese Company, 1900 Morrow Street, 
Green Bay, Wis. 
100 Shefford cheese recipes. 4x6. 36p. c1938. 
Free. Fairly substantial. Too small 
Southern Rice Industry, Home Economics De- 
partment, New Orleans, La. 
Rice: 200 delightful ways to cook it. 6x9. 
94p. c1936. Free. Substantial and attractive 
Standard Brands, Inc., 691 Washington St., 
New York, N.Y. 
Royal cook book. 5x7%. 65p. c1935. Free. 
Baking book. Fairly substantial 
Sunset Book Department, 576 Sacramento St., 


San Francisco, Calif. Probably spiral binders 
Grubsteak cookbook. 50c Campiny 
Favorite company dinners. 25c 


Sunset’s hostess handbook. 96p. 50c What 
to serve on which occasion. Recipes 
Tillamook County Creamery Association, Tilla- 
mook, Ore. 
Prize winning Tillamook full cream cheese 
recipes. 3% x5%. 40p. n.d. Free. Too small 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Division of 


Publications, Office of Information, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

These will be sent on request. In requesting 
be certain to give series, series number, 


and title of each item. Government material 
is practical and complete 

Homemade bread, cake, and pastry. 5% x9. 
29p. 1937. (Farmers’ bulletin no.1775) 

Corn and its uses as food. 5% x 9%. 26p. 1923. 
(Farmers’ bulletin no.1236) The uses of 
corn and cornmeal 
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Making fermented pickles. 5% x 9%. 
(Farmers’ bulletin no.1438) The 
brining book 


16p. 1924. 
complete 


Farm and home drying of fruits and vege- 
tables. 6x 9%. 46p. 1933. (Farmers’ bulletin 
no.984) 

Home canning of fruits, vegetables, and 
meats. 6x9%. 37p. 1936. (Farmers’ bulletin 
no.1762) 

Home-made _ jellies, jams, and preserves. 
55% x 914. 18p. 1938. (Farmers’ bulletin 


no.1800) 
Meat dishes at low cost. 5% x9. 
(Miscellaneous publication no.216) 
U. 8S. Superintendent of Documents, 


14p. 1934. 


Govern- 


ment Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 

The following government material is for 
sale. Be sure to send money order with 
your order. 

Aunt Sammy’s radio recipes. 5% x 9%. 142p. 
1931. 15¢c. Substantial. Simple but sound 
cookery 

Practical fish cookery. 5% x9\%. 26p. 1935. 
5be. (U. S. Bureau of fisheries. Fishery 
circular no.19) 

Oysters: an important health food. 5% x9. 


15p. 1925. 5c. (U. S. Bureau of fisheries. 


Economic circular no.58) 


The story of oysters. 54% x9%. 29p. 1936. 5c. 
(U. S. Bureau of fisheries. Fishery circular 
no.21) 

Wesson Oil and Snowdrift Sales, 210 Bayonne 
St., New Orleans, La. 
Favorite recipes. 6x9%. 16p. n.d. Free. The 


use of salad oil 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Com- 

pany, Home Economics Division, 246 East 
Fourth St., Mansfield, Ohio 

Meals go modern electrically. 5%x9. 80p. 
c1937. Free. Substantial and attractive. 
Teaches use and care of electrical cooking 
devices 

The Westinghouse kitchen-proved refrigerator 


book. 5% x 8%. 4ip. n.d. Free. Substantial 
Woman’s Home Companion Service Bureau, 
250 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y 


All kinds of cookies. 6x 9. 24p. n.d. 15c. Fairly 
substantial. One of the many W.H.C. book- 
lets 


PHOTOGRAPHERS’ EXHIBIT 


Almost 500 pictures were displayed at 

the amateur photographers’ exhibit 
conducted by the Hutchinson, Minn., Free 
Public Library. The purpose of the exhibit 
was to reach non-users of the library. 

“It gave us an opportunity,’ writes Mrs. 
Mabel C. Schulte, the librarian, “to show 
them how the library could be of service 
to them, as all material relating to amateur 
photography was on full display. To those 
not interested in photography, but who 
came to see the pictures, we tried to show 
how we might be of use to them in other 
ways. The results are gratifying as I see 
an added interest in the library by the pub- 
lic in general. They seem to feel that we 
can and will do something for them. An 
unexpected outcome is that the amateur 
photographers—many of them having met 
for the first time—are now arranging for 
a camera club.” 








Looking 


Forward 


By Clarence S. Paine * 


T is high time for some librarian, big or 

small, to suggest publicly that there are 
a good many members of the profession, 
who, as individuals, are not nearly so 
alarmed over the appointment of Mr. Archi- 
bald MacLeish as librarian of the Library 
of Congress as the profession as a body 
seems to be. In fact, I have heard several 
who have not hesitated to express, privately 
at least, considerable pleasure at the designa- 
tion of Mr. MacLeish instead of some one 
of several members of the profession who 
were mentioned by rumor as candidates. 
Others have confessed that they signed the 
petition protesting the appointment, which 
was circulated at the San Francisco meeting, 
“half heartedly.” 


It is, perhaps, unfortunate that a pro- 
fessional librarian of unquestionable capa- 
city and wide repute (and there are a few 
such men in librarianship) was not ap- 
pointed. However, it is quite conceivable 
that none of the few such men available 
was willing to receive the President's con- 
sideration for the position in question. It 
is also possible that those men within the 
profession who were otherwise qualified 
did not fall within the age limit set forth 
in what was, as I recall, the President's 
avowed intention to appoint a “young man.” 


Wanted: Outstanding Young Men 


How many truly outstanding men in Mr. 
MacLeish’s age class, with twenty-five years 
of service ahead of them, could the library 
profession have produced for consideration 
by the President had he consulted it; how 
many would it have produced? Would it 
have contented itself with prescribing “de- 
sirable qualifications” and left the chief 
executive as much at sea as before? Could 
the profession have agreed upon two or 
three candidates and then placed its entire 
membership behind those men? Had it 
been able to do so, would it then have been 
able (by virtue of the confidence and re- 
spect vested in its individual members in 
their own communities) to arouse public 
sentiment at large in favor of the profes- 
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sion’s candidates? These are questions 
which I make no pretense of answering. 
They are questions, however, with which we 
should concern ourselves before we are 
overtaken by similar circumstances in the 
future. 


I do not mean to imply that the library 
profession does not number among its mem- 
bers many outstanding men and women li- 
brarians, as such. We have any number of 
members whose names and work are familiar 
to every other member, but of how many can 
we boast whose names are well known be- 
yond the bounds of their profession and of 
their own immediate circle? Among the 
older members—quite a few, but we are 
thinking here of the “young” men and 
women. ‘We are,’”’ as I once heard an in- 
structor in one of our leading library schools 
remark, unashamed, to her class, ‘‘a lone 
profession.” She should have been ashamed 
and so should we, for if we are lone wolves 
it is due to our own short-sightedness and 
self-satisfaction—such qualities do not make 
good administrators. 

Technicians? Yes, we have hundreds of 
skilled technicians of all ages, geniuses in 
their work, but a technician, genius or not, 
is not thereby an administrator. In fact, 
by virtue of his training and experience, at 
least, he is more narrowed in his outlook, 
less concerned with the human element and 
consequently less of an administrator than 
he might have been without training. | 
do not set this up as an axiom—there are 
too many exceptions. But when we ask 
ourselves who are the outstanding librarians, 
we are too prone to reel off names of those 
who by virtue of their technical skill are 
well known to the profession but remain 
unknown to the public at large. 


No Esoteric Science 


Disregarding all that has been said be- 
fore and mention of any particular profes- 
sion or business, let us ask ourselves if the 
appointment of Mr. MacLeish breaks any 
of the principles or practices of modern 
large-scale organization and management. 
Are we not forgetting that such administra- 
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tion, whether it be of the Library of Con- 
gress, the Army, the Navy, the Post Office 
or a large financial or industrial concern, may 
well be a profession in its own right? More- 
over, I do not recall that the library profes- 
sion was heard in any united protest when 
Mr. Roosevelt appointed prominent men in 
the academic world to administrative posts 
in the government (undoubtedly some pro- 
tested as Republicans but not as librarians). 
Have we not also forgotten that among our 
most esteemed and successful older mem- 
bers there are those who are not librarians 
thru formal training. And, quoting from 
the excellent and provocative work of our 
Norwegian cohort and critic, Dr. Wilhelm 
Munthe, “It would indeed be a pity if 
certification requirements were to become so 
stringent that an able scholar or administra- 
tor could not be taken into the service of 
the library without first going thru an ele- 
mentary library school course. Library 
technique is no esoteric science.” ? 
Professional and technical training and 
skill seem to be much more imperative to 
the administrator of a small library, who 
is daily called upon to perform some techni- 
cal process or to formulate the technical 
policies of his institution, than to the head 
of a large staff of specialists. Yet, we 
have not been averse to taking in, even 
featuring, lawyers, ‘“educators” and perhaps 
even poets with far less accomplishment to 
their credit in either field than has Mr. 
MacLeish in all three, when, by virtue of 
their appointment to administrative posi- 
tions in small libraries, they have become 
“librarians.” 


An Enviable Record 


Mr. MacLeish made an _ enviable 
record in every field of endeavor into which 
he has directed his efforts. The Library 
of Congress could be in far less capable 
hands even if selected on the basis of pro- 
fessional training and it does not seem too 
much to expect a long and successful ad- 
ministration of its mew head. So, as libra- 
rians let us cease crying that the clock has 
been turned back fifty years. Instead, let 
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us acknowledge that we are fortunate in 
having a man of Mr. MacLeish’s caliber at 
the helm of our greatest library while we 
make good use of the twenty-five or so 
years of his administration to take stock of 
ourselves; to so improve the standards for 
admission to our professional schools and 
advancement within the profession that 
when the next president to appoint a direc- 
tor of the Library of Congress looks about 
for a candidate he will be able to appoint 
no one but a professional librarian because 
we will have shown ourselves mature both 
in professional service to the public and in 
ethical conduct in our participation in the 
advancement of candidates for such positions. 

And now, whether you like it or not, 
Mr. Archibald MacLeish, man of letters, 
lawyer, and liberal, is, by presidential ap- 
pointment, if not by virtue of a year in li- 
brary school, a librarian. As such, he is 
entitled to our enthusiastic welcome into the 
profession and to our whole hearted good 
will and cooperation thruout his adminis- 
tration. 


Federal Writers’ Project Exhibit 


HE University of California Library has 

chosen for its opening exhibit of the autumn 
semester a selective group of works by the Fed- 
eral Writers’ Project. From the nearly 500 vol- 
umes completed by the FWP in its four years of 
existence, the Library has selected 100 books, 
which serve to illustrate the broad scope of pub- 
lication. Most of these are from the American 
Guide Series—city, state and regional handbooks 
designed to serve as American Baedekers—and 
range from Maine, a Guide "Down East’ to San 
Diego, a California City. In between are such 
varied works as The Armenians in Massachu- 
setts, Who's Who in the Zoo, Nebraska Folk 
Lore Pamphlets, Utah Place Names, U.S. One: 
Maine to Florida, and The Oregon Trail. 

Californian guides include one to Death Val- 
ley, and California, a Guide to the Golden State, 
sponsored by the State Librarian. Handbooks to 
Los Angeles and San Francisco are now being 
printed. 

Volumes shown are from the library's collec- 
tion, with the addition of duplicate copies loaned 
by the Federal Writers’ Project. The exhibit, 
which will run 6 weeks from September 18, was 
arranged by Lawrence Clark Powell, of the li- 
brary staff, with the cooperation of Leon Dorais, 
State Supervisor of the Southern California Writ- 
ers’ Project. 








Alison Baigrie Alessios 
By Barbara Holbrook * 


TALIAN sstreet fiestas on Holy Days; 

Dragon Dances on the Chinese New 
Year; Jewish Passover celebrations; and the 
murky pawnshops that line Park Row, all 
older than the “El” which rumbles over- 
head. On winter evenings derelicts wrapped 
in newspapers slump in doorways of vacant 
buildings and one hurries past the stench 
of empty stores where several families of 
“Gypsies” are holed up in one room until 
spring. And one has a slight picture of 
Chatham Square. 

And high above the pushcarts, above the 
taxis and in Sandburg’s words, “the newsies 
yelling “Yoo, Yoo’ in the streets’’ stands 
Knickerbocker Village. Older than the Vil- 
lage and the peaceful times which have come 
to Chinatown is the Chatham Square Branch 
of the New York Public Library. And the 
slender grey-haired woman, who hurries to 
meet one and make one welcome in the li- 
brary, is known in every corner of the 
Square. Alison Baigrie Alessios has been 
the librarian at Chatham Square for twenty- 
eight years. Many are the confidences which 
she has heard and many are the changes 
which she has seen take place. But it is 
only the changes of which she talks. 

She was born in New Jersey of Anglo- 
Saxon ancestry, and was educated in the 
New Jersey schools. Always a delicate 
child, she was not considered strong enough 
to attend college and instead did four years’ 
work under private tutors. At the end of 
that time she went to Pratt Institute Library 
School and then took a position in the Chil- 
dren’s Museum of Rinskion at the close of 
the school year. Mrs. Alessios enjoyed the 
experience keenly; she has always had the 
ability to understand boys and girls and to 
gain their friendship. 

In 1909, at the request of Edwin White 
Gaillard, she came to the New York Public 
Library to do school work under his direc- 
tion. She was sent first to the Tompkins 
Square Branch, a section of New York 
steeped in as much tradition as the Bowery. 
And, a year later, she went to Chatham 
Square, many blocks downtown, and became 
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ALESSIOS 


ALISON BAIGRIE 


first assistant to Ernestine Rose, the branct 
librarian. In 1911 she became the branch 
librarian in a neighborhood crying for at 
tention. 

Chatham Square of 1911 was a slum dis 
trict in the true sense of the word. Tene 
ment houses, far too overcrowded and over 
populated, pushed the waters of the East 
River away to gain more space. Children 
played in the streets, running between 
horses’ feet to collect balls and ‘hooking 
rides” on the backs of heavy lorries. If 
reading was done, it was done on door 
steps and curbstones. And young Alison 
Baigrie was fired with a sense of a public 
library as a social agency. She went about 
the neighborhood making friends with the 
Jewish families, the Italians, Greeks, and 
Syrians, visiting the Church of the Sea and 
Land, and paying her deepest respects to 
the Tong Leaders in Chinatown. Writing 
of the library, a newspaper said Mrs. Ales 
sios was called “my friend’ in twenty-seven 
languages. She invited them all to visit the 
library. And, slowly at first, they began 
coming to the branch where she gave in- 
dividual attention to their individual needs. 
The people found a friend and Chatham 
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Square became one of the busiest branches 
in the New York Public Library system. 

But the neighborhood gave way to 
changes. Civic centers began to appear and 
action began to be taken about the impos- 
sible living conditions. Many of the Jewish 
families moved to the Bronx or to Brooklyn 
and Italian families came to take their 
places. The Chinese remained. And Mrs. 
Alessios, recognizing the scholarship which 
lay behind their inscrutable faces, organized 
reading clubs among the young adolescents. 
She has met with several generations of 
Chinese girls to discuss books not only of 
this country but also the China of their 
fathers or grandfathers. 

In the early 1930's word began to go 
round the Square that the old tenements 
were to be torn down and new apartment 
houses were to be built where families might 
live as cheaply as they had been accustomed 
to doing. The new development was to be 
called Knickerbocker Village and it was to 
be a city unto itself. The younger people 
began to plan in which “unit” their new 
apartment would be. The older 
people smiled and said nothing. 
More families moved to the Bronx 
as the buildings were torn down 
and several streets were sacrificed 
for the new homes. And when it 
was finished it dwarfed the rest of 
the neighborhood and one had to 
crane one’s neck to see if a Tin 
Brass Goat and a Tin Brass Goose 
stood on the top. 

Something went awry in the 
plans, however, and when the 
smoke of “moving-in’’ had cleared, 
the people living in the Village 
were not the old families who had . 
long shopped on Orchard Street, 
but younger college people, hold- 
ing “‘white-collared’’ jobs and lim- 
ited incomes. 

But the demand for Alison Ales- 
sios was still there. She was asked 
to write book notes each week for 
the Knickerbocker News. And 
when the “reading people” began 
to come to the library and to find 
how much she knew about the 
neighborhood, she was asked to do 
a series of articles on the old Chat- 
ham Square. 
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In 1916 her marriage to a young Greek 
musician, Elias Alessios, had brought another 
interest into her life. Stimulated by a 
trip to Greece with her husband, and by 
the numbers of Greek immigrants around 
the Square, she began a study of modern 
Greek literature. In 1926 she wrote a 
pamphlet for the American Library Asso- 
ciation, The Greek Immigrant and his Read- 
ing, and has since supplied lists of pur- 
chasable Greek books to many public li- 
braries. In 1938 she wrote a little picture 
book about a boy in present-day Greece, 
called Buffo and Petro. And another book, 
called Round the Mulberry Hill has just been 
published, with an American background. 

Mrs. Alessios often says that she has 
worked with children and young people 
long enough to know that they “‘can be put 
on the right path, and they will follow thru.” 

Her integrity, coupled with a delightful 
sense of humor, has won her many friends. 
And taking a walk thru the Square with her 
is like riding with royalty, so many and 
cordial are the greetings on every hand. 


“COME INSIDE AND SEE THE NEW BOOKS” 


The Brookville, Pa., school library is the proud sponsor 


of this charming house of books. 








California's School Libraries 
By Hope L. Potter * 


N 1936 95 per cent of the secondary 

school libraries of California, or 494 out 
of 520 secondary schools, returned their com- 
pleted reporting schedules to the State De- 
partment of Education at Sacramento. Owing 
to the pressure of business and the tremen- 
dous task of tabulating a twenty-seven page 
questionnaire the findings did not appear 
in print until the spring of this year. This 
article is a very brief summary of the 
findings. 

Library facilities are provided in all but 
7 per cent of the secondary schools, there 
being no separate senior high school or 
junior college without this facility. The 
reporting schedules gathered together in- 
formation under the following headings: li- 
brary books and materials, librarian and li- 
brary staff, financing the library, availability 
and use of the library housing facilities 
and equipment. 


Acknowledged standard lists such as the 
Standard Catalog For High School Libraries 
published by The H. W. Wilson Company, 
and the experience of leading librarians in 
the state formed the basis for the compila- 
tion of the printed lists of reference books, 
periodicals, and professional tools against 
which the librarians checked their holdings. 
Medians were computed for each size group 
and type of school and those schools rank- 
ing in the top quartile of any one of the 
three lists were starred. Twenty-five schools 
in the state ranked in the top quartile of 
the three lists. Im the general book collec- 
tion the weighting appeared to be in the 
fields of the social and natural sciences in- 
dicating that the school libraries have been 
keeping abreast of the newest developments 
in the curriculum. 


For basis of comparison of grade levels 
in reference and professional tools and 
periodicals the junior high school, senior 
high school and junior college levels were 
taken. Those reference tools taken by 50 
per cent or more of these schools were: 





* Librarian, Senior High School, South Pasadena, 
Calif.; chairman, State Survey Committee. 

1 The complete report may be had by writing the 
Chief of Division of Research and Statistics, Depart- 
ment of Education, Sacramento, California. 


REFERENCE: 

Webster-New 
Language 

Funk & Wagnalls-New Standard Dictionary of 
the English Language 

Lincoln Library of Essential Information 

Bartlett-Familiar ee 

Kunitz-Living Authors 

Who's Who in America 

World Almanac 

Granger-Index to Poetry and Recitations 

Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature 


MAGAZINES: 
Hygeia 
Literary Digest (now combined with Time) 
National Geographic 
Nature 
Reader's Digest 


PROFESSIONAL TOOLS: 
Dewey-Decimal Classification 


Relative Index 
Standard Catalog for High School Libraries 
ulletin 


Wilson Library 


International Dictionary of English 


We can not stop to discuss methods of 
cataloging, etc.—suffice it to say that the 
major portion of the library books and ma- 
terials are in a central library layout and 
most of it is cataloged. 


Professional Training 


The school librarians of California are 
required to meet the same standards of 
certification as do other teachers of like 
grade and come under the same regulations 
as teachers of any subject. Most of the 
librarians reported their professional train- 
ing and from the findings we learn the 
following facts: 120 reported a fifth year 
of training; 48 have a higher degree; the 
majority of them have had previous experi- 
ence in libraries as well as teaching experi- 
ence; approximately 60 per cent hold a 
general secondary credential and 24 per cent 
a special library credential; a full year of 
professional training in schools of librarian- 
ship predominates over the summer session 
training. The training was mainly taken in 
the schools of California; the salary rating 
is commensurate with that of other teachers 
on the faculty; and librarians take their 
part in the extra-curricular activities and 
responsibilities expected of any faculty 
member. 

Concerning the financing of the school 
libraries the following excerpts from the re- 
port will best give the findings on the cost 
of school libraries. 
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“The current cost of secondary school libraries 
in California in 1935-36 was approximately 3 
per cent of the total current expenditures of 
all secondary school districts. When it is realized 
that these expenditures include the salaries of 
librarians, the cost of library books, and sup- 
plementary texts, as well as the cost of book 
binding, repairs and supplies, and in high school 
districts, textbooks, the relatively small cost of 
library service in relation to other school services 
becomes apparent. In many districts of the State, 
the cost of textbooks accounts for more than 
half of the total library expense.” 

“The amount expended for library services 
varies widely between the several types and sizes 
of secondary schools. . . . These variations be- 
come apparent when it is realized that the cost 
per pupil for this service ranges from a low of 
79c in Madera County to a high of $9.19 in 
San Benito County. The average amount ex- 
pended was $5.30 per pupil.” [p. 50] 

“. . .. In general it appears that prior to the 
depression there was a close relationship between 
increases in attendance and increases in library 
expenditures. During the depression this rela- 
tionship ceased, due to the sharp reduction in 
library expenditures. Since 1935 the former re- 
lationship has been reestablished. Increases in 
library expenditures and in excess of increases 
in average daily attendance during 1935-36 and 
1936-37 are probably accounted for by the fact 
that decreases in library expenditures from 1930 
to 1934, at a time when attendance continued 
to increase, resulted in obsolescence of large 
parts of library collections as well as a cumulative 
inadequacy of the number of volumes in the 
libraries to serve the increased number of pupils.” 
[p. 56] 


Housing and Equipment 
¢ 


Except for instances in the southern part 
of the state where a rebuilding program, in 
some localities, has been carried out, the 
findings on housing and equipment in gen- 
eral represent the present situation. 

Nearly two thirds of the secondary school 
libraries are housed in separate rooms. The 
study-hall library room is found in the 
smaller schools. It is apparent that as the 
schools grow in size a separate work room 
and librarian’s office becomes a necessary 
part of the library layout. The frequency 
of provision of a librarian’s office and spe- 
cial rooms for library purposes seems indica- 
tive of an increasing recognition of the 
professional character of the work of the 
secondary school librarians. 

Larger schools tend to locate the library on 
the second floor where the passing of stu- 
dents is less frequent. Heating was reported 
adequate by most of the librarians but the 
placement of the heating equipment in gen- 
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eral interfered with the most advantageous 
arrangement of the library furniture. Li- 
brary furniture was —_ of high quality. 
It was surprising to find that 7 per cent of 
the schools do not have library tables, chairs, 
or shelving and 10 per cent were without a 
card catalog case. 

In the more recently constructed schools, 
it was very evident from a study of the 
floor plans, that school administrators have 
been giving some serious thought to li- 
brary housing and equipment. The plans 
indicated a working toward some of the 
generally accepted standards of school li- 
brary housing. The majority of the plans 
revealed inadequate seating capacity for the 
enrollment of the school. Crowded condi- 
tions in the libraries present a great handi- 
cap to the development of an enlarged’ serv- 
ice. Rapid growth in enrollment was not 
anticipated or not provided for in the orig- 
inal plan of the library. 

The secondary school library offers to 
educators and librarians alike the challenge 
as expressed by John W. Harbeson, Principal 
of the Pasadena Junior College, Pasadena, 
California: 

“The well spring of the intellectual life of 
the secondary school is its library. In it lie 
deposited the richest heritage of the race—those 
imperishable values of mind and spirit which 
stand out in bold relief against the insecurity 
of a physical world. If we as educators fail to 
open before our students a vision of these external 
values and an appreciation of their significance 
how miserably have we failed! No other ac- 
complishments can compensate for the loss. 

“It is for this reason that in our efforts to 
implement secondary education increasing at- 
tention must be given to the school library. An 
adequate and well trained staff of librarians must 
be maintained; a physical set-up must be ar- 
—— that will be inviting to students as well 
as faculty; and above all it must receive a share 


of the budget commensurate with the importance 
of its function.” 


Erratum 


“Attention of School and Children’s Li- 
brarians is called to the fact that a mistake 
in one of the subject headings for Miss 
Darby’s Gay Soeurette was made in the 1936 
edition of the Children’s Catalog. The 
location of the story is Missouri, not Louisi- 
ana, and the heading should be Missouri— 
Stories, instead of Louisiana—Stories. I 
regret very much that this error was made.” 

Sir ANDREWS 








Toledo Public Library's Centennial 


By Walter Brahm * 








ARCHITECTS DRAWING: THE New Pustic LisprAry AT TOLEDO 


IBRARIES in the United States are com- 

paratively new; so new that relatively 
few have reached their hundredth year. 
When one does, it is indeed an occasion for 
celebrating. 


1938 was the hundredth year in which li- 
brary service had been given to the citizens 
of Toledo. Realizing that no better op- 
portunity for bringing the value and ad- 
vantages of library service to the attention 
of the community would ever be available, 
the librarian and trustees made preparations 
for observance of the centennial. 


In the hope that an account of the cele- 
bration would not only be of interest, but 
might also be helpful to librarians con- 
sidering similar observances, a description 
of the methods of publicity is given. 

Personnel of the centennial committee in- 
cluded three members of the Board of Li- 
brary Trustees, the librarian, and three mem- 
bers of the library staff, with one of the 
Trustees as chairman. With the object of 
bringing the library to the attention of as 
many people as possible, and with the theme 
“100 years of library service,” the committee 
rolled up its sleeves and went to work. The 
committee met regularly every week about 
six weeks prior to the celebration. The net 
result was a campaign of publicity covering 
the following points. 





* Assistant to the Librarian, Toledo, Ohio, Public 
Library. 


I. Library Week. December 11 to 17 
was selected as a suitable one for a Library 
Week, and thru the interest of a member 
of the Library Board the Mayor issued a 
proclamation to that effect. 


II. Window displays. For Library Week, 
large window spaces in down town areas 
were obtained for display purposes: one in 
a bank window, another in a book store, 
and the remaining two in the largest depart- 
ment stores in the community. The dis- 
plays were made up of books on particular 
subjects, built around the slogan. For in- 
stance, one showed children’s books of a 
hundred years ago, contrasted with those 
of today; another had a picture of the 
branches of the library system, with a map 
of the city, showing locations of the various 
branches. The pictures were mounted on 
heavy cardboard, and a ribbon extended 
from each picture to the spot on the map 
representing the actual location of the 
branch. Architect’s renderings of the new 
building to be erected were also available, 
and were placed in two of the windows, 
creating a great deal of interest. 


III. Posters. About three hundred li- 
brary placards, showing pictures of the 
present main library and carrying the slogan 
“One hundred years of library service,”’ were 
printed. They also announced that this was 
Library Week. Printed in red and green, 
they proved attractive. Beginning the first 
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Sunday of Library Week, they were dis- 
played in all of the busses and street cars 
of the local transportation company. A 
poster contest was sponsored in the schools. 
The Head of the Children’s Department in- 
terested the Supervisor of Art in the idea 
of such a contest and, as a member of the 
committee, was delegated to enlist the co- 
operation of the schools in this project. 
About ten slogans were given to the schools 
as a basis or inspiration for their art-library 
project. Each school selected the two most 
interesting pieces prepared by their pupils 
and sent them to the main library. As a 
result, the library received posters, models, 
and dioramas, whose artistic excellence far 
surpassed anticipation. 

IV. Talks. As members of the Board 
of Library Trustees were also members of 
one or other of the local luncheon clubs, a 
fine opportunity .was given to schedule 
speeches before such groups. Talks were 
given before the Rotary Club, the Exchange 
Club, and the Lion’s Club, as well as to 
one of the churches. 


V. Radio. Six radio programs were given 
during Library Week. Toledo has two 
local radio stations and each gave the li- 
brary fifteen minute programs for three 
days. Various members of the library board 
and staff presented the scripts. The pro- 
gram for the week included an account of 
the history of the library, library service, 
plans for the new library, and the service 
rendered to adults, children, and branch 
neighborhoods. The high light of the 
radio broadcast, which was timed to be given 
the evening before the ground-breaking 
ceremony for the new building took place, 
was the program describing the plans for 
the new library. 


VI. Newspaper publicity. Many special 
articles on the history of the library, books 
and lending, and the new library were writ- 
ten and published in the newspapers during 
this week. In order to keep a steady flow 
of articles thruout the week, items were 
dispatched to the editors’ desks at strategic 
times. During the week, newspaper an- 
nouncements were made of the contents of 
the radio programs given by the library. 
About the middle of the week, the archi- 
tect’s rendering of the new building was 
released, which the newspapers were only 
too eager to publish. As a climax to Li- 
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brary Week, came the ground-breaking cere- 
mony. Representatives from both local 
papers were on hand to photograph the 
ceremony. 


VII. Publications. As an _ additional 
means of bringing the library to the atten- 
tion of the persons active in the community's 
business, civic, and social life, and as a 
means of putting on paper, for permanent 
record, the development of the library sys- 
tem and library service in one hundred years, 
the committee decided to publish a cen- 
tennial report. The final: result was an at- 
tractively colored booklet entitled ‘“The 
Toledo Public Library—A Century of Prog- 
ress 1838-1938." Another publication for 
the week was a book mark, which was is- 
sued by the library’s own printing depart- 
ment. 


Samples of publicity material used dur- 
ing the observance may be obtained from 
the Toledo Public Library on request. 


WORK WITH SCHOOLS 
(Continued from page 131) 
trying to regulate attendance in the room. Teach- 
ers in making their assignments sent the students 
to the library afternoons for study. The result 
has been that the strain on the crowded evening 
hours has been reduced. 

The third step was a closer contact between the 
reference department, the high school, and the 
teachers. 

High school teachers report regularly to the 
reference and the art department librarians the 
monthly programs for which books and maga- 
zines are to be placed on reserve at the public li- 
brary or special exhibits planned. 

The reference librarian visits the high school 
library before school closing time each day to ob- 
tain information as to the student assignments 
requiring public library work. As a result: 

Circulation books are collected for high school 
use. 

A report is made daily at the circulation desk 
as to questions and books which will be asked 
for by pupils that same day. 

Notice of courses kept on reserve in the ref- 
erence room is posted behind the circulation 


desk. 


Results evident this year: 

Relief of congestion during peak hours. 

Marked reduction of time expended on student 
work at the circulation desk, since knowledge of 
class room programs makes it possible to collect 
material both for reserve shelves and for circula- 
tion ahead of demand. 

Discipline has become a minor problem, thus 
giving assistants time for other work. 








Activities for Small Libraries 
By Doris Humphrey * 


6 Baie librarian of the small library is 

confronted every day with the ques- 
tion: How am I to carry on a successful 
amount of library activity in spite of the 
fact that I am literally tied down to the li- 
brary and must spend a great deal of time 
there carrying on ordinary routines? 

We believe we have found the answer; 
at least, our library activities have steadily 
increased over a period of two years, and 
their results as shown by circulation and 
registration records, as well as by general 
interest have proved that they are worth 
while. 

The important point to keep in mind 
when starting a library activity is that a defi- 
nite program must be adopted—a program 
which recognizes these two factors: 

1. Only one activity should be developed at 

a time. 


2. No new activity should be started until the 
preceding one is operating successfully. 


These two rules, if faithfully followed, 
will take care of the lack of time the libra- 
rian has at her disposal and will give her a 
leisurely attitude of mind in which to sur- 
vey what she has done, what she intends to 
do, and how this may best be done. The 
psychological principle involved here is very 
important, since few people can work well 
under heavy pressure, and busy librarians 
of small “one-man” libraries least of all. 

I would like to describe the activities of 
our library for a period of two years. We 
are a small library serving a township of 
about 5950 population. Each part of our 
activities program was developed by itself 
and no new part was added until the pre- 
ceding one was functioning smoothly. One 
thing that we have noticed and which should 
be mentioned here is that the public takes 
new ideas slowly, and our ws gave it 
plenty of time to become accustomed to one 
activity before it had another thrust upon it! 

The first activity approached by the libra- 
rian was a story-hour for children of four 
to eight years. Many people will say im- 
mediately: “But all libraries have story- 
hours.” However, it is surprising to find 
how many small libraries there are whose 


* Librarian, Monticello, New York, 


librarians feel that they haven't time for 
story-hours. We managed it by training a 
high school girl to take care of the desk 
during that time. The interest was so great 
that our juvenile circulation doubled during 
the first month. 

Out of the story-hour grew our next activ- 
ity. Many of the children were in the same 
grade at school, and one day they issued an 
invitation to the librarian to visit them at 
school. It was easy to go from that class to 
other classes in the school. The librarian 
made a special effort to take the classes she 
visited a new book which they hadn't seen. 
An explanation of how the children could 
draw books from the library was of course 
essential, and after such a visit, there were 
always new registrations. School visits are 
now a regular part of our library activity. 


Book Week 


Book Week is an obvious activity for any 
library. What can a very small library do 
for Book Week? We have done three 
things each year. Each one requires prepa- 
ration and time, but if one starts well in 
advance, the effort is nominal. 

Our biggest attraction has been a doll 
exhibit—dolls loaned by little girls in the 
community. When we started, we knew 
of only one child who had interesting for- 
eign dolls, but she knew another child, and 
the word spread so rapidly that we had a 
fine exhibit. We cleared some of our book- 
shelves in order to set the dolls up, and 
labeled each doll with its nationality and the 
name of its owner. During Book Week all 
the lower grades in school were brought by 
their teachers to see the dolls, and for weeks 
later we were answering questions about 
them. 

We have also had a treasure hunt each 
year during Book Week. This is announced 
to the children as a book game, and it con- 
sists of questions about books with a clue 
to each answer. No prizes are awarded, but 
the boy and girl winner from each grade 
has the privilege of first choice of the new 
books. That is a sought-after prize! 
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Our third event 
for Book Week is 
an attractive display 
of new books. Even 
with limited funds, 
a small library can 
manage to buy new 
books for this time 
of the year. It is 
one of the easiest 
ways of attracting 
children, for who 
doesn’t like beautiful 
new books? 

After these activi- 
ties were well estab- 
lished, our library 
decided that it 
needed a_ publicity 
program. We inter- 
viewed the editors of our local papers, and 
were delighted to find them willing to 


cooperate. The result has been two regu- 
lar departments: one a weekly article en- 
titled “Library News’; the other an 
article appearing about once .a month 


called “Introducing Books.’’ There is a 
wealth of publicity material even in the 
smallest library, and this is one of the surest 
ways of reaching a great many people. For 
inspiration, one has only to consult the book 
Publicity Primer by Marie D. Loizeaux.’ 
It is very helpful. 

Tied up with publicity is our use of six- 
week loan collections from Traveling Libra- 
ries. These not only supplement our own 
collections, but are also very timely—travel 
books in the spring, holiday material at 
Christmas time, etc. You can write grand 
newspaper articles about them, and the re- 
sponse is immediate, since so many people 
wish to take advantage of the collection be- 
fore it is returned. 

Our newest activity is very young; in fact, 
it is as yet in the experimental stage. It 
started with an art exhibit of local talent, 
sponsored by the Woman’s Club. This 
aroused so much interest that we didn’t 
want it to disappear after the exhibit had 
closed. However, you who have small 
budgets know how hard it is to allow a 
place in it for beautiful art books when 
other books, less costly, are needed so badly! 
We decided that we would buy two books 


— Primer, by Marie D. Loizeaux. Wilson, 
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STORY-HOUR AT MONTICELLO, NEW YCRK 


a year of a purely art nature; this doesn't 
include books of background and informa- 
tion, such as van Loon’s The Arts, but books 
of illustrations and reproductions. The 
Phaidon Art press, in particular, has beauti- 
fully designed volumes of reproductions at 
an astonishingly low price. The pictures are 
lovely enough to frame and hang on the 
wall. 


With this as a start, we hope to arrange 
loan exhibits of works of art to keep the 
interest alive. That will come later. 


The important point in any program for 
a small library is, as we first mentioned, to 
go slowly enough to check the success of 
each activity, modify and alter it as the need 
arises, and add new activities as the first are 
mastered. 


OILCLOTH COVERS 


A new method of increasing the life of juvenile 
magazines has been devised in the Free Public 
Library, Phillipsburg, N.J., reports the librarian, 
Edna Woodroffe. “After the magazine has been 
covered with brown paper (which is obtained 
from used wrappings), it is covered with table 
oilcloth. This cover is very attractive as well as 
economical. Four magazines such as Child Life, 
Story Parade, and Jack and Jill, can be covered 
with half a yard. That is an average of three 
cents for one magazine. We suggest that a color 
scheme be carried out. We have selected green 
and yellow as ours.” 








Book Week Suggestions 


| more than 5,000 cities and towns of 
America, with librarians and librarian- 
teachers directing activity for the most part, 
Children’s Book Week will be observed na- 
tionally again this year. November 12-18, 
1939, is the twenty-first anniversary of Book 
Week. 

Out of schools and libraries, countless 
children will be bringing home echoes of 
Book Week, pleas for books! Magazines, 
newspapers, and radio networks will carry 
the Book Week story to millions. Spontane- 
ous and hearty book publicity reaches a new 
“high” thruout the land. 

Local branches of several national organ- 
izations are now planning to share in na- 
tional or community observance. We list 
some of these so that librarians may get in 
touch with local leaders and thus expand 
the scope of Book Week and library activ- 
ity: American Association of University 
Women; American Booksellers’ Association ; 
Boy Scouts of America; 4-H Clubs; General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs; Girl Scouts ; 
Parent-Teacher Association; Young Men's 
Christian Association; Young Women’s 
Christian Association. 

This occasion is dedicated to boys and 
girls and to their books but many who have 
participated have often emphasized “Good,” 
r “National,” or just “Book,” avoiding the 
word “Children” —and each is free to make 
the observance as inclusive as circumstances 
suggest. In order to appeal to the high 
school or youth group, the word “Chil- 
dren’s’” has been omitted from the Book 
Week Poster and certain publicity releases. 
The boys and girls identified with such or- 
ganizations as the Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A., 
the 4-H Clubs and our public high schools 
are in the youth group and are or certainly 
feel beyond the age of “children.” This 
expansion of the Book Week area points to 
a related emphasis on appropriate young 
adults books that should not be neglected. 
Neither should the chance to display those 
books which help the parent in selecting 
“the right book for the right child” be 
ignored, or the opportunity to call to the 
parents’ attention the most attractive adult 
books of the new season, books of parent 
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BOOK WEEK POSTER 


Available in full color, 17x22 inches, 
from Book Week Headquarters, 62 West 
45th Street, New York, at 20c a copy. 


education, other desirable non-fiction, and 
the new fiction. Exhibits and discussion of 
many types of adult books offer librarians 
new avenues of book promotion during 
Book Week. 

There is real value in being identified 
with activities of community life, in joining 
those programs in which the book-minded 
people of the town participate. Book Week 
is the ideal time to demonstrate the returns 
that friendly cooperation between the library 
and the intelligent citizen may bring. Some 
librarians may wish to form or join a com- 
munity Book Week committee to centralize 
responsibility and broaden interest for Book 
Week observance in their locality. Such a 
committee might succeed in securing a state- 
ment or proclamation from their mayor, 
setting aside Book Week as of official and 
public concern, a statement similar to those 
issued by governors of thirteen states for 
Book Week 1938. 

Such public acknowledgment should be 
sought from executives generally, whether 
in large cities or small towns. The Book 
Week Manual for 1939 gives detailed in- 
formation on how to conduct various spe- 
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cific Book Week projects, simple and elabor- 
ate, all keyed to this year’s theme, “Books 
Around the World.’”” The Manual also car- 
ries a list of plays about foreign lands and 
a price-list of helps for Book Week. 

The simplest method of announcing iden- 
tification with Book Week is to put up 
posters. From there on, the responsibility 
for developing the Week into a general pro- 
gram of devotion to the welfare of the boys 
and girls of the neighborhood may be shared 
by all who care about the book reading 
habits of youth and the facilities for their 
use in private and public. Librarians have 
proved the worth of their service to Amer- 
ican youth over and over again. The first 
Book Week slogan in 1919 was, “More 
Books in the Home!” We give you a toast 
to Book Week 1939—Your Book Week, 
twenty-one years young! For the good of the 
world—"Books Around the World!” 

The 1939 poster was designed by Ralph 
Bell Fuller and is available in full color, 
size 17 x 22 inches. Posters may be ordered 
at 20 cents a copy; book marks at $1.50 a 
thousand; a special Book Week newspaper, 
The Magic Carpet, full of a variety of book 
information for boys and girls, at $7 a 
thousand. For these and other aids write 
to Book Week Headquarters, 62 West 45th 
Street, New York City. 


Three Book Displays 


ERE are three simple and successful Book 
Week projects: 

1. An effective display carrying out the 1938 
National Book Week slogan, “New Books—New 
Worlds,” was made with a world globe. The 
globe, a large papier-maché one, was sawed in 
two from pole to pole and fastened to a heavy 
gray poster mount by wires and airplane glue. 
Colored booklets, each containing a synopsis of 
a story about a foreign country, were pasted 
around the two hemispheres. Blue ribbons 
pinned to the countries were stretched to the 
booklets representing them. The predominating 
colors in the exhibit were the Book Week poster 
colors, blue, orange, and gray. 

2. A project easy to assemble and attracting 
great interest was our Bookhouse Ballot Box. 
A skeleton doll house was constructed from two 
large cardboard boxes. The roof, sides and back 
were covered by book jackets. Holes were cut 
in the front for two French windows and a door 
on the first floor, and three smaller windows on 
the second floor. Cellophane was pasted on green 
cardboard window frames which were then fast- 
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BUDER BRANCH, 
(Above) New 


ST. LOUIS, 
Books—Ne Ww 
(Below) Bookhouse Ballot Box 


ened in place over the holes. A chimney built 
at the left rear served as the ballot box slot. On 
the chimney was a sign, “Get a ballot at the 
desk. Drop it down the chimney.” On the slop- 
ing roof was a sign, “Vote for your favorite 
book.” 

3. A living tree about five feet tall was brought 
indoors and planted in a round basket. A second 
grade class decorated it with miniature copies of 
their favorite books. The covers were colored 
paper with pictures from publishers’ catalogs 
pasted on the front, and inside on the white 
pages were short reviews of the stories. These 
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little books tied to the branches with colored rib- 

bons made a display that caught the attention of 
everyone coming into the library. 

PAULINE O. HELTZELL, Children’s Lib’n 

Buder Branch Library, St. Louis, Mo. 


Information Please! 


| gp stameagy ig PLEASE! is something dif- 
ferent in posters. It is an animated sign, 
simple to construct and to operate. Incidentally, 
it introduces books! 

Pictures illustrating twenty well-known chil- 
dren’s books are arranged in the center of a heavy 
sheet of poster paper. These represent no special 
age group but range from Pinocchio to The Count 
of Monte Cristo. Book jackets, cut to conform 
in size, were found best suited for this purpose. 
The titles of the books are listed in a column 
to the left of the pictures, the authors at the 
right. The poster is then tacked on to a framed 
ply-wood board and mounted on a narrow table. 
Brass screws, which act as conductors, are put 
thru the board to the left of each author and 
title and under each picture. A red electric bulb 
is placed over the list of titles and a green one 
over the authors. At the edge of the table are 
three switchboard cords. 


To operate the board, place the end of the 
center cord on the screw under the picture de- 
sired and with the cord at the left touch in turn 
the screws at the side of each title. The correct 
contact causes the light to flash on. The author 
is detected in the same manner with the right- 
hand cord. 
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The poster can be replaced by others on various 
subjects such as grouping stories into classes, 
identifying book characters and teaching back- 
ground and locale. 

Materials used 

Poster paper 
30 x 39 ply-wood board 
Table on which board is mounted 
60 brass machine screws 
1 Bell transformer (must transform 110 voltage to 

18 volts) 
2 eighteen volt bulbs and sockets to fit 
3 switchboard cords 
1¥2 Ibs. of Bell wire no. 18 

LEAH BONFIELD, Publicity Ass’t 
Public Library, New Haven, Conn. 


Two Ideas for Book Week 


VERY librarian hopes that her idea for Book 

Week will click with her group. The 
shadow play, an art dating from ancient China, 
is a possibility. The simple shadow play used 
now, however, in the lower grades is far dif- 
ferent from the one with elaborate figures, set 
tings, and lightings of the earlier centuries. T/ 
Three Bears come to life silhouetted on a screen 
of heavy wrapping paper or on a sheet across 
a doorway with the lower part covered to hide 
the manipulators and readers. 

Into the choice of the play enters the con- 
sideration of the action and dramatic qualities of 
the subject matter, the size, age, and abilities of 
the group giving the play, and the audience 
Into the development of the play comes the dra 
matic leader and the pupils who with the music 
and art departments assemble the musical back 
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BOOK TREE, ST. LOUIS 
(See page 149 for description) 


ground and prepare the realistic jointed characters 
in profile and stationary scenery, manipulate the 
cardboard or celluloid figures, and read the play 
(one narrator or several actors). The result is 
an inexpensive entertainment capable of acquaint- 
ing large groups of children with the best in 
literature. 


Another possibility of more recent develop- 
ment is choral reading, the rendering of a poem 
by several people with leaders taking key lines 
and the rest joining in the chorus. Lovers of 
poetry look to England for leadership in choral 
reading. Since the World War, England and 
Scotland have held speech festivals with the aid 
of such poets as John Masefield and have used 
choral reading as an important form of present- 
ing poetry. 

Reading choirs may use poems written espe- 
cially for choric reading, but, if the primary 
purpose is to inculcate a love of poetry, then 
examples of true poetry are necessary. Groups 
of not less than ten may be used as narrators for 
plays with the actors pantomiming. 

Choral reading stimulates an interest in reading 
and brings forward children with retiring dis- 
positions. Choral reading and shadow plays 
present the best in literature and either may 
serve as the basis for a Book Week celebration. 


Mary ETHEL SMYERS 
Belle Point School 
Fort Smith, Arkansas 
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The Magic Road of Books 


eis following is the narrator's script for a 
series of tableaux illustrating the history of 
the book: 


In the Congressional Library in Washington, 
D.C., is a series of paintings depicting the his- 
tory of the book. The first picture shows some 
savages piling up a cairn, a commemorative heap 
of stones, in honor of some great event or chief- 
tain. 

Enter: AMERICAN INDIAN TABLEAU 

We start our survey of the “Magic Road of 
Books” with the picture writing of the American 
Indians. Exit Indian. 

EGYPTIAN TABLEAU 

The Egyptian cartouche shown next contains 
some pictures along with other symbols. These 
hieroglyphs represent sounds and not the actual 
objects themselves. The Egyptian records carved 
on monuments and walls have been deciphered 
by scholars since the discovery of the Rosetta 
Stone in 1799. Egyptians also wrote on paper 
made from the papyrus plant. Exit Egyptian. 

Babylonians have left libraries and business 
files of clay tablets, with cunieform or wedge 
shaped impressions. In the exhibit case for Book 
Week at the Public Library you will see some of 
these original tablets, thousands of years old. 

—— will now read from the Bible the 34th 
chapter of Exodus: the account of the tablets of 
stone containing the ten commandments given to 
Moses and to the ancient Hebrews. 

BIBLE READING 
Enter: TABLEAU: ROMAN SCROLL 

The books of the Greeks and Romans were in 
the form of papyrus rolls, as our next number 
shows. We wish that time permitted a reading 
from Homer or from Virgil. Exit Roman. 

Enter: TABLEAU: MONK WITH 
ILLUMINATED PAGE 

In the Middle Ages learning was preserved in 
the monasteries, where the monks made by hand 
beautiful illuminated books. We can hope to 
give only a slight idea of a page from such a 
manuscript. Exit Monk. 

Not many people in the Middle Ages could 
read, but all enjoyed the wandering minstrel, who 
sang the songs of the brave deeds of knights. 
—w— has kindly consented to sing for us some 
song in the spirit of the troubadours. 


SONG ——— 
Enter: TABLEAUX: CHINESE AND 
GUTENBERG 


In 1938 was celebrated the 500th anniversary 
of the invention of printing by Gutenberg in 
Germany. The Chinese had known the art for 
many centuries. The placard carried by our Chi- 
nese impersonator is adapted from “The Invention 
of Printing in China” by Carter. The yellow color 
represents the time that printing has been known 
in Europe; the green color represents the time it 
a been used in China. Exit Chinese and Guten- 
erg. 

In choosing a selection from the myriads of 
printed books, we have turned to the pages of 
Charles Dickens, probably the best loved English 
author. —-— will now entertain us with a scene 
from Pickwick Papers. 
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TABLEAU HISTORY OF THE BOOK 
Brookline, Mass., High School 


READING 


We close our survey of the “Magic Road of 
Books” with these lines from the American poet, 
Emily Dickinson: 

“There is no frigate like a book 
To take us lands away; 
Nor any coursers like a page 
_ Of prancing poetry. 
This traverse may the poorest take 
Without eppecse of toll: 
How frugal is the chariot 
That bears a human soul!”’ 
FINAL TABLEAU: LINE UP OF 
CHARACTERS 
Music by orchestra. 


Mrs. CAROLINE Rust SIEBENS, Lih’n 
Brookline (Mass.) High School 


Come to the Fair 


EIGH HO, come to the fair! welcomed a 

host of people into our school library. Nor- 
mal school students, parents, faculty, and chil- 
dren, all came and were greeted by life-sized card- 
board figures from “Snow White.” Admission 
gave the privilege of voting for the most popular 
book by depositing the slip in the ballot box at 
the entrance. Silver Chief won by a nose, with 
Little Pear and Tom Sawyer as runner-ups. 

Let me take you thru the fair with us to look 
at the exhibits. We are attracted immediately 
by the make-believe merry-go-round with its red 
roof awning and pompoms supported by pepper- 
mint stick poles. A guide attired in a dress of 
book covers informs us that this was measured 


and built by the fourth grade and furnished with 
the characters in books displayed by the fourth, 
third, and second grades. Bozo the woodchuck 
is here along with Christopher and Pooh. The 
green dragon, from the Land of Green Ginger 
is as green and fierce as his name implies, and 
the beautiful princess, fragile and lovely indeed 
stands beside the white bear from East of 
Sun and West of the Moon. 

We go from table to table with exhibits from 
the various departments to which all the classes 
contributed. The social studies table is highly 
colored and attractive. It displays a Chinese fu 
neral in exact duplication of real Chinese char 
acters. The home arts table with its woven 
materials made by the children in various classes 
displays books of handicraft, etiquette, and cook 
ing. The science table features a tadpole, a 
salamander, and colorful insect and animal books 
with pictures. Some have thought mathematics 
a cut-and-dried subject, but what is that attractive 
table? Those red, white, and black charts, those 
slide rulers and weights, those books about money, 
banking, and mathematics for the family are an 
incentive to reading. Evidently the children think 
the same as we do, for they are gathered around 
the table, handling the books and reserving them 
for the next week. Two and two, indeed! 

Now let us proceed to the doll exhibit table 
One seventh grade was studying ballads when the 
book fair was suggested, and they dressed dolls 
in characters from the ballads. Maud Muller with 
her rake, the Highwayman by his horse, and Bess 
the landlord’s daughter, Darius Green and his 
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flying machine, the golden-braided Hildebrand’s 
beautiful daughter, and many more too numerous 
to mention stand arrayed in character. 

Shall we take a ride in the airplane? Its wings 
bear the inscription “Around the World with 
Books.” The children are getting in and out of 
the fruit-crate seats and are turning the propeller 
attached to the bushel-basket engine. The color- 
ful world map in blue and gold, headed by “New 
Books—New Worlds,” is attached to the sur- 
rounding books with crepe streamers. We must 
sit in these little chairs around the miniature 
tables and read about children in far-away lands. 
What fun the first grade and kindergarten must 
have had in making this exhibit! 

Now we examine the murals and side bulletins. 
Can we guess from what books the scenes painted 
by the sixth grade are taken? Yes, here is Rip 
Van Winkle, and the mirror from The Prince and 
the Pauper. There is the king from Alice in 
Wonderland and Tom Sawyer'’s painted fence. 
The side bulletin displays include duplicate maps 
of France, China, Italy, Switzerland, Africa, and 
Canada. These are decorated with book jackets 
advertising books about the countries and leading 
to a large bulletin and table display of books 
carrying out the book week theme. 

MARIAN COHEN, Librarian 
Percy I. Bughbee School 
Oneonta. N.Y. 


Book Circus 


OR our Book Week exhibit this year we 

made a book circus (inspired by an account 
of one in a Wilson Bulletin of several years ago), 
which attracted a good deal of interest. Since 
our library is quite small, the circus covered only 
one table, centering around the “Big Top.” The 
tent was made of thin brown cotton cloth sewed 
over a small steel clothes-drying rack. 

The interior of the tent contained two rings 
and a wild animal cage. The rings were easily 
made by fastening long strips of cardboard to 
form circles 5 inches in diameter, but the cage 
was a real problem. For the size of the tent, it 
had to be about 8-10 inches x 15 inches, but we 
could not think of anything to use for bars that 
would be in proportion to its size. We finally 
used uncooked spaghetti, in sticks a foot long, 
which we poked thru holes measured off around 
the edge of a box top. To hold the bars straight 
and uniformly apart at the top of the cage, we 
ran a strip of adhesive tape around the tops of 
the spaghetti. Trapezes were made of match- 
sticks strung on cord and suspended from the 
cross-bars in the tent roof. 

The circus personnel came from the pages of 
a child’s cut-out book—clowns, two or three 
dozen animals, trapeze artists, bareback riders, 
trainers—all stamped on stiff cardboard in bright 
colors. To advertise books we put diminutive 
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CARNIVAL SPIRIT 
(Above) Merry-go-round made by 2d- 
4th grades, Bigbee School, Oneonta, N.Y. 


(Below) Circus tent, Druid Hills 
School, Emory University, Ga. 
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signs in the hands, paws, trunks, etc. of the per- 
formers. The signs were no larger than 1 inch 
x 114 inches, made on white drawing paper, and 
done with colored pencils. We attached the signs 
to toothpick “poles” with the aid of gummed 
mending tape, and in the same way fastened them 
to the animals. 

We tried to fit the book title and placard to 
the figure which carried it, and so the camel 
held “Deserts on the March,” while the giraffe 
took all honors with two signs, hanging one 
under the other from his chin-strap! The tigers 
and lions wore drawing-paper blankets pasted on 
their backs. The trapeze acrobats, hanging by 
their heels from swings in the roof of the tent, 
held signs in their hands. 

The library was decorated with twenty large 
pennants strung on twine and festooned across 
the room. At a local artists’ supply shop we 
bought four large sheets of light-weight colored 
paper, 30 inches x 48 inches, in red, blue, green, 
and yellow. Each sheet made five pennants 
12 inches wide and 30 inches long. On each 
pennant we pasted, front and back, the panel of 
a book jacket, or letters to spell out the words 
“Book Week.” From the scraps we cut a few 
tiny pennants (each no more than 3 inches long) 
to decorate the ridgepole and front of the tent. 

We were very pleased to see a short write-up 
about our project in both the Sunday edition of 
Atlanta's largest evening newspaper and in the 
local county mewspaper. Success and recogni- 
tion! What more could we ask? 

FRANCES KAISER and BecKy ARNOLD 
Druid Hills School 
Emory University, Ga. 


Book Map 


UR 1938 Book Week display was planned 

to tie up with the slogan “New Books. 
New Worlds.” We used a picture map we had 
stored away called “Story map for boys and 
girls” which showed the locale of different well 
known stories. This map we mounted on heavy 
cardboard. Around the cardboard we built a 
wooden frame (a box like structure). Holes 
were made at the spots on the world map where 
the new books were laid—for example, a hole 
at China for Five Chinese Brothers, one at Aus- 
tralia for Kangaroo Twins, and so on. A drop 
bulb in the box shone thru these holes, illum- 
inating points on the map. We had twenty-four 
new books placed on a table below the box 
(which stood on a mantle). Gay cellophane 
streamers connected the books with the appro- 
priate points on the map. 

The large poster for Book Week was mounted 
on black cardboard and tacked at the bottom edge 
of the table. On the table we had booklets 
called “Children’s 1938 Book Parade’’ each of 
which we checked to designate the titles listed by 
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our own library. Basic book lists for different 
age groups, as well as lists of classics and New- 
bery prize books, were also available to the public. 

Twenty classes with their respective teachers 
visited the library at half-hour or hour periods 
(the latter when two grades came together). 
First they were shown the exhibit downstairs 
the streamer traced from each book to its spot 
on the map showing them what the slogan ‘New 
books—new worlds’ meant. Then they filed 
upstairs and gathered around a long table where 
some forty new books stood opened. Some sat 
informally on the floor in a semi-circle while the 
librarian in charge took up each book suitable 
for the particular grade level visiting and drama- 
tized the stories for them. A guest book could 
be written in. Across the top of the page were 
the Book Week stickers and underneath the 
captions—Name, Address, Favorite book. 

The response was immediate and dramatic, the 
circulation more than doubling itself for a week 
after Book Week and at this date still highes 
than usual. We find that the book most asked 
for is The Five Chinese Brothers. The book 
about “them there funny birds” we recognize as 
Mr. Popper's Penguins, and “the boy that had 
so many hats’ we know is Five Hundred Hat 
of Bartholomew Cubbins. Next Wee Gillis, Kan- 
garoo, Twins, Tim and Lucy Go to Sea are most 
sought for. Humor plays a large part in this 
year's crop of books, and rightly so—it is a 
child’s birthright and these are the books espe 
cially asked for. 

We shall have to strive to spread the exuber- 
ance of Book Week over the other fifty-one weeks 
of the year which will prove no small challenge! 

CRANFORD PUBLIC LIBRARY 
Cranford, N.]J. 


Book Week Again! 


ET the sophomores do Book Week again! 

This request was voiced in several of the 
eight English 10 classes in the West Virginia 
University Demonstration High School. 
tions came in rapid succession, with the 
that a steering committee, composed of two rep 
resentatives from each of the eight sections, was 
organized. The committee drew up a list of 
possible activities appropriate for Book Week, 
activities which could be sponsored by the vari- 
ous English 10 classes and which would affect a 
large number of students. The list was presented 
to each class by its representatives and choices 
were made. 

One group volunteered to take charge of the 
making of appropriate posters (the aid of the 
art department was to be solicited); another 
group offered to plan and supervise all book ex- 
hibits in the school building during Book Week; 
a third group assumed responsibility for the two 
assembly programs scheduled for that week. A 
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number of additional 
activities were sug- 


gested—tags to be dis- 
tributed on a certain 
day to all students who 
had read books during 
Book Week, an exhibit 
to be displayed in a 
down town store win- 
dow, a special Book 
Week newspaper to be 
written and printed by 
the sophomores, a book 
hunt to be conducted 
in the homes of stu- 
dents and alumni in an 
effort to retrieve library 


books that had been 
misplaced. 

With the exception 
of a few suggestions 
which were discarded 
because of their im- 


practicability, the origi- 

nal plans of the stu- Ww. 
dents were carried out. 
Posters were hung. Exhibits were arranged—new 
books, old books, books by West Virginia au- 
thors. Pamphlets and colorful book catalogs 
furnished by a number of leading publishers were 
given to students and visitors. On one day the 
tags were distributed. On the next day the spe- 
cial newspaper, a two-page edition, was circu- 
lated. The book hunt produced almost 50 books 
that had been reported missing. 


The alumni, following their own precedent of 
last year, gave a Book Tea for the benefit of the 
school. Guests were asked to bring a silver 
offering or a book, and the result was the addi- 
tion of fifty dollars’ worth of books to the school 
library. 

For the sophomores themselves, however, the 
Book Festival was the thing! It was held in the 
gymnasium on Friday afternoon, a climax to the 
week's activities. Shortly after the guests were 
assembled, a procession entered the room—a 
strange assortment of creatures representing famil- 
iar characters from fiction. They took their places 
on either side of a dais and awaited the arrival 
of the King and Queen of Book Week. The two 
young monarchs, elected previously by popular 
vote because of their interest in books and Book 
Week, were crowned by the school librarian with 
crowns made of bright new book jackets. Before 
the King and Queen, their court, and the guests, 
one of the English 10 classes presented its own 
dramatization of The Legend of Sleepy Hollow. 
Games, contests, dancing, and refreshments, all 
planned and managed by the students themselves, 
completed the afternoon’s entertainment. 


The tangible evidence of one other Book Week 
activity now rests in the school library—a tiny 
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10TH GRADE BOYS DO A BINDING JOB 
Va. University Demonstration High School, Morgantown, W. Va 


bound volume called Book Revieu This col 
lection represents the attempt of a group of 
girls to preserve for other students a sample 
their own work and that of their fellow student 
A chance visit to the local printing and binding 
establishment had stimulated their interest in the 
making of books, and with the assistance of 
student teacher, they had undertaken the task 
making a volume of their own 

In retrospect the instructors realize that Book 
Week for the past two years has occupied a 
prominent place in the English 10 curriculum and 
the school calendar. Every one of the 232 sop! 
mores and many other students participated in 
the observance of Book Week. Approximately 
800 people, including students, teachers, patrons, 
alumni, and university instructors, were involved 
in the various activities of the week. In 
four of the eight sections of English 10 
their curriculum for the entire period, from 
beginning of school until November 19, around 
Book Week. 

SARAH FRANCES PERDUE 
W. Va. University Demonstrat: 
High School 


Morgantown, W.Va. 


Outline of Suggestions 


HE following outline of suggestions for ob 
serving Book Week in elementary schools 
is the result of a study of the Book Week issues 


of the Wilson Bulletin for several years past 
Purposes: 
1. Encouragement of reading and of the 


care of good books 
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Children’s Department, 


of desire to start individual 


home 
the 


Stimulation 
libraries at 


Observation of theme of National 


Book Week 


I. Displays 


A. 


B. 


Book fair. October 1936, p.115 

1. Exhibits of different types of 
books: adventure, fairy tales, etc. 
October 1938, p.112 


2. Exhibits from different depart- 
ments: books read in science, etc. 
October 1937, p.122 
a. Books used in science, art, 

etc. 


b. Activities growing out of use 
of such books 


Creative effort. October 1933, p.94 
1. Mechanics of using books 
2. Practicable information gleaned 


from books and magazines. 
a. Hobbies. October 1934, p.70; 


October 1935, p.123 
b. Original compositions: _liter- 

ary and artistic. October 
1935, p.121; October 1934, 
p.72 

Local or sectional writings. October 

1933, p.89 

Library in miniature. October 1938, 


p.109 


Favorites thru the ages: your grand- 
mother’s, your mother’s, and yours. 
October 1935, p.119; October 1938, 
p.109 


Public Librar 


F 


y, Caldwell, Idaho 


One author display with drawings and 

dolis illustrating characters. October 

1933, p.87 

Box theatre. October 1933, p.92 

Teachers pets: books each teacher 

likes best. October 1933, p.93 

Book pamphlets listing books children 

have read. October 1933, p.94 

Large cardboard figures of book char- 

acters. October 1933, p.94 

Readabookton. October 1937, p.115 

1. Frieze of a town that books built 
with bricks, each of which has the 
author and title of a book read 
and reported with the name of the 
child reporting on the book 

2. Mosaic with same idea 

3. Murals. October 1934, p.75; Oc- 
tober 1935, p.120 


Contests 


A 


B. 


Window displays in stores. October 
1933, p.89; October 1938, p.107 
Puzzles 
1. Jumbled 
p.133 
2. Cartoons illustrating a title, e.g. 
a mountain with the caption “No 
water here” suggests Waterless 
Mountain by Laura Adams Armer 
Book quiz, or Do you know? two or 
three sentences describing a character. 
October 1938, p.106; October 1937, 
p.120 
Book character hunt: class guesses 
who children dressed as book people 
represent. October 1934, p.72 


titles. October 1931, 
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E. Let's play authors: pictures of authors In these put a circle around the statement 
to name. October 1930, p.128 that you think correctly completes the meaning 
F. Registration contest: prize to school St eelbed cn 
having most register at public library. A—a pirate in a sea story. B—the meanest of 
October 1933, p.93 King Arthur's oo sang ~ the Holy 
~ te Tha . . Grail. D—was shipwrecked on an island 
G. Book poster contest, decide from which 2. The Little Lame Prince had a fairy Godmother 
book a scene is taken. October 1935, who A—locked him in B high tower. B 
° whl pe im or crying. Rave 1m a golden 
p.121; October 1937, p.119 : charint. D—gave him a magic traveling cloak 
H. Collection of books about animals or i 
any other subject. October 1937, p.124 A—caused ships to be apes an vents B 
i . ‘ » turned men into swine. nad snakes for ha 
1. Assignment: to learn name of the a eae ke. 
animal character, last name of au- 4. Jo March 
thor, and title of book. A—lost all her hair when she had scarlet feve: 


B—cut off her hair to help her family by selling 


2. After about three weeks the Eng- it. C—dyed her hair green by mistake D—had 


lish teacher gives test listing ani- bright red curls. 
mals to which child must give : Doa  Quisote ar | 
‘ itle 7 A—slept for 20 years. ought a windm 
last anand of author and title of thinking it was a giant. ( ate turtle’s egs 
book . and liked them. D—was captured by the Lil 
3. Worthwhile books, book ends, putians. 


etc. may be given as prizes . : 
d é P The following jumbled up words represen 


III. Speech and dramatics titles of books you have read. Write down cor 
A. Radio. October 1938, p.113 rect title of book: 
B. Puppet shows. October 1938, p.109 1. oybm kid 
C. Plays. October 1934, p.78 2. how drise ni het rakd 
D. Pantomimes. October 1934, p.72 >: ihnca Noll 
; ° . 4. nivny Ipaegpya 
E. Story telling. October 1938, p.113 * gee tande 
F. Book reviews. October 1932, p.98 JOSEPHINE AUSTIN, Librarian 
G. Shadow plays Forest Park Public Library 
H. Choric reading Forest Park, Lil. 


Mary ETHEL SMYERS {Eprror’s Note: Miss Austin has 14 cof 


Belle Point Library original hidden title story that she offers to 
Fort Smith, Ark the first librarians who ask for it.—S. J. K.]} 


Book Week Contest 


ACH of these names is the pen-name of an 

author. Write in his real name in the 
blank opposite the name given: 

1. O. Henry ——— 

2. Lewis Carroll ae 

3. Susan Coolidge - . ——— 

4. S. S. Smith —— oo 

5. James Otis - seatiantn ‘ 


Fill in the blanks by telling what kind of ani- 
mal or bird or what each of these book char- 
acters is and in what story they may be read 


about: 
1. Buck is a ————— in the story —— 
2. Mr. Flint is a in the book 
3. Mr. Stubbs is a - in the story - 
4. Tinker Bell is a ———— in the story — 
5. Wahb is a - in the story - —— 


Write the words TRUE or FALSE before each 
of the following statements depending on which 
you think it is: 


1. Reddy was the playmate of an Indian 
girl named Songbird. 

2. Secret Garden was written by Frances H. 
Burnett. 

3. Robinson Crusoe named his man Sunday 

4. Heidi was a little girl who lived in Ger- 


many. 

5. Rip Van Winkle slept for 19 years. 

6. Pinnochio was changed into a donkey. 

7. Joam of Arc was burned as a witch. 

8. Black Beauty never found his beloved 
master. 

9. Raggylug was choked to death by a black 
snake. 

-10. Dick Whittington was thrice Lord Mayor 





BOOK WEEK PARADE 
of London. McLelland Public Library, Pueblo, Calif 








A Treasure Hunt 


URING Book Week a highly successful 

Treasure Hunt was conducted at Alameda 
School in Portland, Ore. This was worked out 
by Cordelia Murphy, classroom teacher, and Mary 
Bel Hancock, library teacher. The poems listed 
below, each describing a book, followed by 
another poem telling where to find the next 
treasure were placed in different rooms of the 


activity which we believe promoted interest in 
and a desire to read good books. Fifteen of the 
“clue’’ poems are given below: 


Books AND AUTHORS 


1. Alice's Adventures in Wonderland, by Charles 
Dodgson 
2. Adventures of Tom Sawyer, by Samuel Clemens 


3. The Cat Who Went to Heaven, by Elizabeth 


building. Children were started in the library  Coatsworth 
and from that point found their way to the dif- 4. The Story of Dr. Dolittle, by Hugh Lofting 
ferent descriptive poems. Each child recorded 5. The Jungle Book, by Rudyard Kipling 
. e J k tei tee 6. Chi-Wee, by Grace Moon 
the titles and authors of the books which he 7. Peter and Wendy, by James Barrie 


thought were described, checking his list with the 8. Little Women, by Louisa May Alcott 
card catalog for spelling and presenting it to the 9. The White Stag, by Kate Seredy 





‘bear ee eli a ail cae - 10. Peterkin Papers, by Lucretia Hale 
li rarian who awarded a small prize for the most 11. Pinocchio, by Carlos Lorenzini 
correct list in each grade. 12. When We Were Very Young, by A. A. Milne 
RF 21) _ 13. Black Beauty, by Anna Sewell 
Such a large number of children participated 14. The Dutch Twins, by Lucy Fitch Perkins 
that it proved to be a stimulating and worthwhile 15. Treasure Island, by Robert L. Stevenson 


THE TREASURE HUNT 


This is Good Book Week 
The one week in the year 

When folk who love good books 
Review their treasures dear; 

For good books are true treasures 
Beyond all moneyed worth, 

And those who are wise will choose 
The best books on this earth. 

About this school are placed 
Some hints of books, so good 

That you will quickly know 
Their names. At least, you sh 

Seek first within this room, 
Devoted to good books, 

The name that starts the list, 
As each for Treasure looks. 


ry 
uid. 


Book One 


This book tells of adventure 
In a land hard to believe, 
With an English sort of humor 
And a queen who'd not reprieve 
The real or fancied culprits 
That to her court were led, 
But gave this sentence always, 
“Away, off with his head!"’ 


The Hunt 


Follow the elbow of a square 
To portals open wide, 

Into a room of spacious size 
Where many treasures hide. 


we 


Book Two 


Here again is adventure 
Of many different kinds— 
A boy the hero of it 
Who seldom Aunty minds; 
But he’s very, very clever 
When a job he wants to shirk, 
He makes his friends all pay him 
For the most unpleasant work. 


The Hunt 
If you have found your Treasure 
Leave this room each one enjoys, 
And hie you to a big room 
For athletic girls and boys. 


Book Three 


Neither girl nor boy is hero, 
But you've liked this as you 
Of a Japanesey household 
And the life an artist led 
As he made a cat immortal 
In a certain kind of way, 
So that those who heed Newbery 
Can read of it today. 


The Hunt 
Go back again to rows 
And rows of treasure trove, 


Where the domestic stay at home, 
And the adventurous rove. 


we 


read 


Book Four 


Not in many books 
Is the hero an M. D., 
His patients rank him A-One; 
If you read you will agree, 
And follow thru adventures 
A household grown large, 
Which could never have found 
room on 
Old Noah's saving barge. 


The Hunt 


So very near the Treasure lies 
Your eyes can't really miss it. 

A pace or two across the hall 
ts name you'll soon elicit. 


ye ee 
Book Five 


Far away in India 
These stories found their lore; 
If you read of *Ticki-Tari 
You'll surely read far more 


Of elephants who gather 
For their council ‘neath the 
And so very many others 
That the book ends all 


The Hunt 


As far away as you can go, 
And still be in our school 
You'll find another Treasure 
Where the toads and reptiles rule. 


moon, 


too soon! 


Book Six 


A story of another race, 
A little girl one of it: 
A southwest part of U. S. A. 
With warm skies clear above it; 
A longing of a lonely girl 
For a Tittle baby brother ; 
The cave, the search, the foster home- 
Then father and dear mother. 


The Hunt 


Go next to a room 
Where line and color reign 
And there your seventh Treasure 
Will truly be made plain. 


% 


Book Seven 
Plenty of adventure 
And pleasantly fanciful folk, 
"N the Captain, 'n the ‘gator 
Within which 
The ‘larm clock 
Spoke! 


The Hunt 


Quite near this room 
The Treasure next is found: 
Where pupils work with tools, 
Then study ‘thout a sound. 
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Book Eight 
A book beloved 


The whole world o'er; 
Read a little— 

You'll surely read more. 
You'll like the family. 

You'll weep for one 
Who left but three 

When life was done. 
You'll laugh at one 

Who used each big word 


In a fashion 
Which was absurd. 


You'll love the sisters, 
Their father and mother, 


And the neighbor boy 
Who was ‘most a brother. 


The Hunt 
Straight down the hall 
If you follow your nose, 
You'll come to the room 
Which everyone knows, 
Gives interesting facts 
About the whole world 


Its products, its people 
And how it is whirled. 


Book Nine 


This new book appropriately 
Is hinted at here 
For on the room’s wall 
A picture doth appear 
Which symbolizes what 
Was the fate of a race 
Whose early history 
This book doth trace 
Not in hard facts 
But in delicate fantasy, 


Which makes you read on 
Its beauty to see. 


The Hunt 
Back up the hall you go 
To a certain bulletin board 


Where information for us all 
In bulletins is stored. 


Book Ten 
A very silly family 
Vith a chronicle as silly, 
Whose moving wasn't normal 
But really “‘willy-nilly."’ 
The Lady from Philadelphia 
Was called on for advice 


By this family that was silly, 
But really very nice. 


The Hunt 
Try again at a room 
That's certainly close by 


And on its program board 
A Treasure you will spy. 
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Book Eleven 

A hero who had adventures 

At home where he was made, 
And in the land of Africa 

Where palms spread feath’ry shade. 
You'll remember the part 

Where a certain wig grabbed he; 
And the time he told a falsehood 

And his nose grew long, certainly. 


The Hunt 


Go east, then south 

Till you come to a neighbor's door. 
Enter the room quietly 

And look for one Treasure more. 


Book Twelve 
Not prose, but poetry is this, 
Delightfully indited 
And many a time I know that you 
Have heard its poems recited, 
The one about a breakfast lilt, 
A pudding goes quite rhymey, 
And the guards that change at Buckin 
ham 
Are English quite, O Blimey! 
You wouldn't want a little boy 
To lose his pet, now would you? 
You wouldn't step upon a crac 
And get bad luck, or should you? 


The Hunt 


If it isn't raining 
Just cut right thru 
If rainy, take the halls 
‘o room 9 for Treasure true. 


Book Thirteen 


You've loved this book 

As thru it you have read 
The sad or happy days 

It's titled namesake led, 
Not man nor woman this; 

Not girl, nor boy, but you 
Have loved the story told 

For it seems really true. 
You know the ride once made 

To save a mistress dear, 
And how old age brought gloom 

And how bad fortunes clear. 


The Hunt 


Return once more 
To a room across the hall; 
If you look upon its shelves 
You'll find its treasures all 


Book Fourteen 


Two of us we are, “Ja! Ja 
Always found together, 
Having fun in summer time 
Or in skating weather ; 
Leave our shoes outside the house 
To help our mother’s cleanness ; 

Do a lot of mischief, but 
Not a bit of meanness 
Try to peddle milk one day 
But meet with sore disaster 
(Doggy was the fault of this) 
But good things come thereafter 


The Hunt 


Go North; go West 
Stop at Room one. 

Find Treasure there 
When reading’s done 


Book Fifteen 

How you thrilled to this 

Each page so pulls you on 
From English inn and home 

To isle of breathless dawn 
A blind man meets his death 

You rejoice at his cruel fate, 
And think he should have been 

Repentant, e’er too late. 
You've liked old pirate . 

Who was always kind to 
And in the after years 

You often think of him 


The Hunt 


If fifteen books you've named 
Then turn your neat list in 
If some books you've not read, 
Right now you should begin. 
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SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


SECTION 


{This monthly department about school libraries is 
prepared for the Wilson Library Bulletin under the 
auspices of the School Libraries Section of the American 
Library Association All school librarians are invited 
to utilize this department for the discussion of their 


problems. Inquiries, suggestions, and _ contributions 
should be sent to Willard A. Hleaps, School of Library 
Service, Columbia University, New York City.] 


HEN embarking on a new venture, 

the editor usually formulates an edi- 
torial creed, policy or purpose. Your editor 
for the coming year finds himself between 
the Scylla of the ordinary and the Charybdis 
of the oft-repeated. Much will depend, as 
in the past, upon the support and contri- 
butions of school librarians in the field. 

How many school librarians are trying 
small-scale experiments which seem to have 
yielded simple results which might be 
shared with others for mutual benefit and 
discussion? How many plans and pro- 
cedures are being developed to meet par- 
ticular situations which might be applied in 
other libraries? What ideas have come to 
school librarians as feasible that can be 
passed on as suggestions to others even 
though administrative restrictions do not 
permit their adoption in your own school? 
What professional ideas and stimulating 
“fires of wisdom” have been kindled, yet 
not yet expressed ? 

It is the belief of the present editor of 
these pages that to be truly democratic and 
representative a monthly department of this 
sort must represent the contributions of li- 
brarians, supervisors, and administrators 
working in all types of school situations. 
If you have been hiding your light or ideas 
under a bushel or under the false assump- 
tion that you cannot write or that no one 
else would be interested in what you have 
done, here is your chance. 
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From the New Chairman 


Greetings to all school librarians! Re- 
ports from the San Francisco meeting indi- 
cate our sessions were interesting and 
stimulating. For further accounts be sure 
to read the A.L.A. Proceedings to be issued 
as the October 15 issue of the A.L.A. Bul- 
letin. Much attention was paid to the place 
of school librarians in the proposed reor- 
ganization of the American Library Asso- 
ciation according to the tentative report of 
the Third Activities Committee, published 
in complete form in the A.L.A. Bulletin 
for June 1939. May I suggest that all 
school librarians read this issue and other 
articles on reorganization in the A.L.A. Bul- 
letin and the Wilson Bulletin, particularly 
the latter for March 1939, p. 491-92, and 
write their reactions to Mrs. Mary Peacock 
Douglas, School Library Adviser, State De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Raleigh, 
N.C. Because of the interest evinced in 
the subject at the San Francisco meeting, it 
is probable that another section meeting 
will be devoted to it at the coming Chicago 
midwinter meeting. Plan to attend if pos- 
sible, for our position is strategic and needs 
definitive classification. 


GRETCHEN WESTERVELT, Chairman 


Vocational Guidance Material 


Two recent radio programs have resulted 
in the publication of material of such value 
that it should be brought to the attention 
of school librarians. 

AMERICANS AT WORK is a series of pro- 
grams produced by the CBS Department of 
Education and presented by the Columbia 
Broadcasting System on Saturday evenings 
7-7:30 E.D.S.T. It is concerned with “the 
American people and what they do for a 
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living.” This series of so-called “‘docu- 
mentary” broadcasts started on April 28, 
1938, in cooperation with the then new 
CBS Adult Education Board, the chairman 
of which is Professor Lyman Bryson of 
Columbia University. Printed copies of the 
first series of thirteen, containing in attrac- 
tive form the broadcasts of June, July, and 
August 1939, are now available from the 
Columbia University Press at $1 for the 
series, or 10c each. The first series includes 
the scripts on publicity worker, cab driver, 
social worker, test pilot, librarian, model, 
headline maker, tugboat worker, musical 
instrument maker, mewsreel cameraman, 
shoemaker, Indian weaver, and illuminating 
engineer. An additional broadcast on the 
work of the secretary has been published, 
but is not available in the series. Fifty-six 
of the broadcasts previous to June 1939 
have not been published, but if sufficient 
demand develops the Columbia press has 
announced its intention of publishing se- 
lected vocational broadcasts. The list is 
found on the inside back cover of those 
titles published. Though written as radio 
scripts and losing therefore some of the 
force gained in their original presentation 
with musical background, these pamphlets 
are well worth the purchase price to be 
added to a vocational information file, for 
they present the drama of the job as well 
as its qualifications and possibilities. The 
script on the librarian, for instance, dis- 
cusses the work of the branch librarian, 
readers’ advisory service and children’s 
work, with sidelights on the history of libra- 
ries in America, with attention to the bene- 
factions of Andrew Carnegie, finally turn- 
ing to the Los Angeles Public Library where 
library work was described from the human 
side and its contribution to the development 
of hobbies. Because these occupations are 
not often found in the usual guidance 
books, these readable broadcasts are heartily 
recommended. 

The Columbia University Press has also 
published for 10c a listener’s handbook for 
the thirteen broadcasts of On Your Job, a 
program about American workers and their 
work problems presented by the National 
Broadcasting Company in cooperation with 
the National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion. Unfortunately this summer Sunday 
series ended on September 17, but the pam- 
phlet is well worth the price if only for the 
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excellent bibliography which suggests books 
for definite work problems such as Does it 
pay to work?, Getting a job, Making good, 
Trust yourself, The job in the home, Up 
the ladder, You and your boss, You and 
your secretary, and Job frontiers. 

If you have an eager group of student 
pre-vocational library workers they will be 
intrigued with Nora Beust’s Professional 
library education: introducing the library 
(U.S. Dept. of Interior, Office of Educa- 
tion. Bulletin 1937, no. 23), obtainable 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D.C., for 15c. It is a late 
1938 publication in spite of its serial num- 
ber and offers a concise and readable account 
of the various types of library work and the 
library profession and training for it. A 
student should find thru this publication aid 
in selecting the at type of special- 
ization by type of library and type of work. 

The use of fiction and short stories in 
vocational guidance has become increasingly 
important. One writer says, ‘Stories with 
accurate occupational settings are stimulat- 
ing and effective in giving the real ‘feeling’ 
of occupational life.” Another author con- 
siders novels particularly helpful because 
“they stress qualities and characteristics 
necessary to success in occupations.” For 
that reason two new 1938 publications are 
of particular value. The 2d edition of 
Mary R. Lingenfelter’s Vocations in fiction, 
an annotated bibliography (Chicago, A.L.A., 
1938, $1.25) lists and describes 463 novels 
representing 102 occupations. The critical 
annotations are extremely helpful in select- 
ing from several titles on the same vocation 
one to be purchased as of greatest value. 
Vera E. Morgan’s Vocations in short stories 
(Preliminary ed. Chicago, A.L.A., 1938, 
50c) lists and annotates short stories on 
109 vocations found in 144 collections. 

In an excellent article entitled The place 
of the librarian in the school guidance pro- 
gram, published in the January 1939 Colo- 
rado State Library News Bulletin, the author 
discusses the four types of service we may 
offer. Of the first, called supplementary 
vocational guidance, he says that its value 
is inestimable, for merely supplying books 
is in itself insufficient and needs individual 
enlarging of vocational preferences so that 
a young person will not be carried away by 
the initial glamour of a vocation. Such 
exploratory reading under the guidance of 
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the librarian will enlarge the horizon of the 
student. 

The second function is in advising read- 
ing for students manifesting undesirable 
social behavior thru the selection of books 
which will establish an interest in acceptable 
goals toward which a boy or girl may strive. 
This subtle direction may in turn lead to 
healthful activity and a desire for better 
literature. 

A third function is in engendering quali- 
ties of citizenship in all users of the library. 
Much has been written concerning the 
unique place of the librarian for increasing 
social consciousness in a democratic setting. 

Finally, the librarian may cooperate in 
the general study program of the school 
thru discovering attitudes, difficulties, and 
abilities, and observing mental and physical 
handicaps. The librarian who looks for 
opportunities to serve will not only give 
tangible data about students to the school 
guidance officers but will also give much 
individual guidance in the realm of the 
subjective life of the child. 


Coming Events 


The NBC Music Appreciation Hour, conducted 
by Walter Damrosch, will begin its 12th year of 
school broadcasting on October 13. 

American Education Week is to be celebrated 
November 5-11, with the theme “Education for 
the American Way of Life.” 

The annual celebration of Book Week falls 
this year from November 12-18. The slogan is 
“Books Around the World.” The poster may 
be obtained from Book Week Headquarters, 62 
West 45th St., New York City, for 25c. 

This issue of the Wilson Library Bulletin will 
be filled as usual with numerous suggestions. 
Don't forget Lucile Fargo’s Activity book for 
school libraries (A.L.A., 1938) and Edith Phelps’ 
Book and library plays for elementary and high 
school use (Wilson, 1938). If you are planning 
a broadcast, Julia Sauer’s Radio roads to reading: 
library book talks broadcast to girls and boys 
(Wilson, 1939) which contains 20 scripts on 
books and libraries useful from grades 5 to 11, 
will prove indispensable. 

Particularly appropriate for this year’s cele- 
bration is the ‘Round the World Book Cruise” 
to be used in conjunction with A list of fift 
books building for international attitudes in chil. 
dren, published by the California Division of the 
American Association of University Women as 
an “adventure in widening the horizons of friend- 
ship and a method for developing a sense of 
at-homeness in an interrelated world. The “Book 
Cruise’ includes ticket, passport, map and record 
of countries visited and friends made (space for 
report material). The list of fifty books building 
for international attitudes in children has three 
sections: For little children, For the between age, 
and For older boys and girls. Copies of the 
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booklist with the Cruise in special relation to 
which it was prepared are obtainable from Mrs. 
Margaret B. Gledhill, 1202 Taft Building, Holly- 
wood, Calif. Single copies of the Book Cruise 
may be had for 25; 5 copies for $1.00 postpaid 
with 5 booklists; 10 for $1.80 postpaid with 
10 booklists; 25 for $4 express collect with 
3 booklists; 50 for $7.50 express collect with 
5 booklists; 75 for $9 express collect with 8 
booklists, 100 for $10 express collect with 10 
booklists. Orders for more than 50 copies will 
be sold only in units of 25. On orders for more 
than 100, one booklist will be supplied with 
every 25 copies. Additional copies of the book- 
list alone may be secured at 10c each in lots of 
less than 15, 7¢ a copy in larger quantities, froin 
The International Relations Office, American As- 
sociation of University Women, 1634 Eye Street, 
Washington, D.C., or from Mrs. Malbone Gra- 
ham, 221 21st Place, Santa Monica, Calif. 


THE BOOKWORM 


Some go for pleasure 
To mountains, seas, 
Some seek for flowers 
And stately trees; 


But naught I find 
In Nature's nooks, 
Yields the delight 
I get from books. 


Perusing them 

The world I roam, 
And have no reason 
To leave my home. 


With Western miners 
I dig for gold 

I meet with robbers 
Mean but bold. 


I feel with lovers 
Their youthful thrills ; 
I view the oceans 


And climb the hills. 


I go with soldiers 
To glory fields; 

I view the harvest 
Which science yields. 


I learn the wisdom 
Of scholar, sage; 
I see transgressors 
Receive their wage. 


In structures noble 
I talk with kings; 
With boldest flyers 
I go on wings. 


I see great nations 
Rise, pass away; 
Behold the conquerors 
Who have their day. 


Though I hear others, 
Praise mountains, brooks 
And seas and cities, 
I'll stick to books. 
WILLIAM THOMAS CASH 
Florida State Librarian 











{Statements of The Roving Eye express the views of 
the writer and not necessarily those of The H. W. 
Wilson Company.} 


Librarians in Wartime 


New that the god of war is unchained 

over Europe, the war we all dreaded, 
the war that may conceivably mark the end 
of western civilization as we know it, re- 
gardless of who dictates the peace terms, it 
may be well to ask what American librar- 
ians are going to do about it. Altho it 
would be idle to deny that the sympathies 
of an overwhelming majority of our popula- 
tion are already engaged, we must bear 
strongly in mind that the United States is 
a neutral country, that our libraries are not 
a branch of military service, that we are not 
committed to destroying anything or to 
hating any race or people. The job of li- 
brarians is to be librarians; to disseminate 
with strict impartiality the useful, good, and 
noble thought of man; to administrate ef- 
fectively the arsenal of peace and civiliza- 
tion, which has no ammunition but reason. 


In order to understand the inevitable dis- 
tortion of values under the strain of war, 
let us recall briefly some of the actions 
of American librarians in 1917-18. (For 
a fuller discussion see “Librarians and 
Another War,” by June Hinds, in our Oc- 
tober 1936 issue.) 


A “Library War Council” of prominent li- 
brarians was promptly appointed. The A.L.A. 
launched a campaign for “a million dollars for 
a million books for a million soldiers.” Propa- 
ganda flooded the professional journals, with 
references to “the historic psychology of Ger- 
many which has made this war possible,” and 
with prayers that “please God, the Hun shall 
rue the day he ever by his ruthless barbarism” 
dared attack the righteous Christian nations. 

“In such an emergency as this,” declared a 
prominent librarian, “a public library must ‘take 
sides,’ and must put forth all reasonable vigilance 
to see that its resources are not used in such a 
way as to afford ‘aid and comfort’ or informa- 
tion to our country’s enemies.” 

As much as $2500 at a time was spent by in- 
dividual libraries to purchase army drill manuals. 

The governors of 15 states proclaimed Library 
War Fund Week; on France Day libraries made 
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By S.J.K. 


a great to-do about books by and about President 


Wilson and the Allied leaders; a library com 
mittee on a “War Library Manual” was ap 
pointed; propaganda reading lists were widely 


distributed. 

In reply to a suggestion that after the war our 
libraries could fill the gaps in German 
serials, a typical fire-eater “Better 
thousand times that those gaps on our shelves 
remain permanently unfilled, lest we forget th 
horrors of a war forced upon the world by the 
intellectuals joined with the military party of 
Prussia.” 


their 


retorted: 


Library service was disrupted not only by war 
service but by time off for workers to make 
gardens, take preparedness courses, and do cleri 
cal work for patriotic organizations (which mad 
continual use of library equipment). 

And so forth and so on. 


No democracy can wage a war, for de- 
mocracy ceases the moment war begins. In 
England and France today a censorship of 
the strictest sort is in force; dissenting liter 
ature is systematically destroyed; no one, not 
even the mildest little librarian, can be a 
pacifist and escape the consequences; li 
braries are dismantled and converted into 
emergency hospitals; the sale and reading 
of books are at a standstill; Foyle’s, of Lon 
don, dumps bags of books in place of sand- 


‘bags on the roof of its store (truly words 


are made sand). 

Librarians need not be humble of their 
task, which is to serve as an organ of civil- 
ization. Let them remember that ideas are 
the most powerful creation of man. We 
hear talk of the might of armies in khaki, 
armies in blue, armies in grey. But the 
mightiest army in the world is clothed in 
buckram; its divisions stand row on row in 
the library stacks; its weapons never rust; 
its truth goes marching on. 


O Sanctuary! 


Herewith I pay my respects to Mr. Albert 
Jay Nock’s testy complaint in the American 
Mercury (painfully digested here for your 
benefit last month) that our libraries are 
“altogether too free and too public.” I 
understand only too well Mr. Nock’s annoy- 
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ance at our practice of lending books to any- 
body who wants to read them, even to chil- 
dren and the unemployed. The free public 
library system has made reading vulgar; “it 
breeds disrespect for books,” it makes them 
“cheap and common.” Let’s all, my friends, 
sit down and shed a great big cultivated tear 
for the poor books that must suffer them- 
selves to be read and read and re-read by 
the nasty omnivorous rabble. And _ let's 
dream longingly a while of a better world, 
a tight little cozy world, in which books 
will be scarce and expensive and accessible 
only to the best people, the very best people, 
those of such extraordinary gentility and 
means that Mr. Nock will smilingly greet 
them at the bolted gate and permit them to 
pass into the Sanctuary of the Written Word. 
You will be pleased to learn that Mr. 
Nock’s animadversions have succeeded in 
producing a poetic afflatus at Williamsport, 
Pa., whence O. R. Howard Thomson con- 
tributes this sanguinary little composition: 


TOO FREE LIBRARIES 
OA, tu hy doesn’t Nock, 
Lay his head on the block; 
For who can tell, 
If a heavy axe fell 
Cutting a gash 
7 DTH U hich bloc d could dash 


With a squirt and a splash 
Down on the floor; 

It might serve as a door 
For wisdom and lore 

He knew not before 


To enter his brain 


Then sunshine or rain, 
Perhaps he’d be kind 
And not so much mind 
The pleasure I've got 
From many a lot 
Of Liberry books 
About murders and crooks! 
Oh, why doesn’t Nock 
Lay hi head on the block. 


Keeney Wins 

It is a cause for congratulation that by a 
four to one decision the Montana Supreme 
Court has reinstated Philip O. Keeney to 
his position as librarian of Montana State 
University. Back salary has been awarded 
to Mr. Keeney from September 1, 1937, 
when, in the Court’s words, he was “un- 
lawfully precluded” from performing his 
duties. Mr. Keeney’s victory is a blow 
against the control of state universities by 
dictatorial political machines and vested in- 
terests. It is a victory in defence of civil 
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liberties and the right of tenure, dignified 
by Mr. Keeney’s valiant spirit: 

“To me the case is not a personal issue, but the 
much greater issue of academic freedom, and the 
victory not a personal victory but the victory of 
the liberal forces and organized labor which 
helped me carry the case thru to successful con- 
clusion in the courts.”’ 


Wine Out of These Grapes 


A book is published by one of our best 
novelists. It is greeted enthusiastically by 
critics as one of the most important books 
of our time. The American people like the 
book so much that it becomes one of the 
fastest-selling titles in American publishing 
history. That book, of course, is The 
Grapes of Wrath, by John Steinbeck, and 
we are glad to note that, according to our 
monthly tabulation of ‘‘current library fa- 
vorites,”’ it is the most popular title in our 
public libraries today. But there are some 
libraries where the book is not available 
despite the public demand for it. The Buf- 
falo (N.Y.) Public Library has barred it 
because “vulgar words afe employed by 
characters in the book.” (There are vulgar 
words in Shakespeare and. the Bible and 
Tom Jones and Tristram Shandy too, and 
for all we know maybe Buffalo bars them 
as well.) The public library in Kansas 
City has been ordered by the Board of Edu- 
cation to remove all copies of Steinbeck’s 
“obscene’’ book from its shelves. The book 
is also banned in Kern County, California, 
where much of the action of the book takes 
place, and it is reported that the Associated 
Farmers (which is not a farmers’ organ- 
ization) hopes to forbid circulation of the 
book thruout the whole state. Librarians 
who have been told that they “ought to be 
ashamed to handle such a filthy book”’ may 
properly answer that of course we are 
ashamed, terribly ashamed, but not of the 
book. What we are ashamed of is that it 
could be written about our country, that it 
had to be written, that the conditions, the 
abuses, that it describes actually exist. Fac- 
tories in the Field, a factual study by Carey 
McWilliams, ought to convince any skeptic 
that Steinbeck used more than nightmarish 
imagination in depicting the plight of the 
migratory farm workers. If the rumblings 
in Washington are any indication, “some- 
thing is going to be done about it.” You 
cannot muzzle a good book. You cannot 
keep the truth from being told. 








Junior Librarians Section 


{This monthly department, sponsored by the Junior 
Members Round Table of the American Library Asso- 
ciation, is concerned chiefly with reporting and integrating 
the activities of the younger librarians. Junior groups 
are asked to send regular reports and recommendations. 
Correspondence and articles from individual librarians 
pertaining to the work and welfare of library assistants 
are also welcome. Material submitted for publication 
should be addressed to the Round Table’s editorial 
representative and ‘‘coordinator’’: Marian C. Young, 
Des Moines Public Library, Des Moines, Iowa.]} 


Chairman’s Column 


6 Revs partial program of the JMRT for 

the year 1939-40, as planned by the 
officers and Executive Board, and discussed 
and approved by the Junior Members in 
conference in San Francisco, is now pre- 
sented for your suggestions and cooperation. 
The program calls for concentration of 
effort on three projects: Local Indexes, 
Staff Orientation, and Lending Collections 
of Professional Literature. Participation in 
the national program does not in any way 
exclude the activities arising out of local 
needs, and it does permit contributions 
which the single state unit could make only 
with difficulty. 


LoOcAL INDEXES 


The Local Indexes project was adopted 
by the JMRT as a part of its program after 
the usefulness of such a list was demon- 
strated by the ome which the Missouri 
Junior Members compiled. This tool to 
be known as “Local Indexes in American 
Libraries” will list those innumerable in- 
dexes which have been made in almost 
every library in the country—indexes to 
debate material, to poems in dialect, to sets, 
to mewspapers, etc.—indexes which may 
help other librarians to locate the desired 
information—if they know where to find 
the index. Material concerning methods of 
procedure in this work has been sent to the 
chairman of each state Junior group. State 
groups which, according to the latest report, 
have already appointed their committees and 
are beginning to collect this information are 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, and Pennsylvania. 


STAFF ORIENTATION 
Juniors who are now experiencing or 
can remember vividly their own days or 
even months of bewilderment and groping 


upon taking a new library position will be 
interested in the work of the Staff Orienta- 
tion Committee. The work of this Com- 
mittee is based on the belief that consider- 
able unnecessary loss to the institution and 
to its patrons as well as unhappiness to 
the individual concerned result when little 
or no effort is made to help the new staff 
member to adjust himself. This problem 
in the field of personnel work is one which 
probably affects most directly the younger 
members of the profession, but the proper 
orientation of new staff members, particu- 
larly since the turnover in library work 
seems to be fairly large, is an important 
factor in the efficient functioning of any 


. library. 


The Committee has collected staff manuals 
and descriptions of practices in orientation, 
and will this year try to evolve practicable 
suggestions on methods of orienting the 
new member of the library staff. Gretchen 
J. Garrison, Chairman of the Staff Orienta- 
tion Committee, urges your cooperation in 
supplying the Committee with staff manuals 
and other material. She will welcome ac- 
counts of good orientation that Junior Mem- 
bers have experienced, and also brief state- 
ments listing “What I want to know about 
my new job.” 


COLLECTIONS OF PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE 


The librarian who works or has worked 
in a library in which the collection of 
professional literature is inadequate to his 
needs or interests will realize the difficulties 
that librarians in many sections of the coun- 
try experience in having available books 
directly related to their work or books 
which keep them abreast of new develop- 
ments and trends in library work and in 
the relations of the library and. librarian- 
ship to society. The Committee on Lending 
Collections of Professional Literature has 
studied the practices of certain other pro- 
fessions in supplying professional literature 
to their members. The study will be pub- 
lished in the A.L.A. Bulletin this fall. 
During the current year the Committee will 
investigate the extent to which professional 
library literature is available to librarians, 
and work out plans for making this ma- 
terial more easily accessible to all librarians 
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in certain selected areas. A brief question- 
naire has been prepared to obtain this basic 
information. Will each State Chairman 
who is willing to cooperate with the Com- 
mittee by distributing the questionnaire at 
State meetings this fall please write to 
Walter H. Kaiser immediately ? 

Thru this column your Chairman and 
Executive Board wish to keep each Junior 
Member informed of the work of the na- 
tional organization and of the activities 
of the state groups. In later issues of the 
Wilson Library Bulletin other topics of 
concern for the JMRT, e.g., Petition for 
Sectionhood, Report of the Third Activities 
Committee of the American Library Asso- 
ciation, etc., will be discussed. Thru your 
letters the Chairman and other officers hope 
to be cognizant of the needs and interests 
of Junior Members thru the nation. 

IRENE FETTY 
Chairman, 


J MRT 


Junior Subcommittee Appointed 


President Munn and the Executive Board 
have reappointed the following to act as 
the A.L.A. Junior Subcommittee of the 
Publicity Committee for the year ending 
August 31, 1940: 


Rosilia H. Callaghan, Louisiana State Univer- 
sity Library, University, La., Chairman 

Eunice Coston, Carnegie Library, Atlanta, Ga. 

Elizabeth Hesser, Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Mrs. Norma Olin Ireland, 433 E. Valley View 
St., Altadena, Calif. 

Mildred Fontaine Johnson, Randolph-Macon 
Woman's College Library, Lynchburg, Va. 

Esther Sperling Kalis, Westport Branch of 
the Public Library, Kansas City, Mo. 

Mrs. Hazel Kirk Levins, Free Public Library, 
East Orange, N. 


Nila Hall Miller, Kellogg-Hubbard Library, 
Montpelier, Vt. 

Janet K. Zimmerman, Public Library, Glen 
Rock, N.J. 


The duties of the Publicity Committee 
are “to advise and assist headquarters in 
publicity for libraries, for the Association, 
and for conferences; also, to gather publicity 
information and serve as a clearing house 
of publicity methods and advice for the 
membership at large.” 


JMRT DIRECTORY 
CHAIRMAN 

Irene Fetty, 

Ames, Iowa 


1939-40 


Iowa State College Library, 
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SECRETARY- TREASURER 
Joseph C. Shipman, Toledo Public Library, 
Toledo, Ohio 


EXECUTIVE BOARD MEMBERS 

Gretchen J. Garrison, New York Public 
Library, New York City 

Norma Olin Ireland, 433 E. Valley Vitw, 
Altadena, Calif. 

Christine Taylor Brown, Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, Baltimore, Md. 

Janet Zimmerman, Glen Rock Public Li- 
brary, Glen Rock, N.J. 


COORDINATOR 
Marian C. Young, Des Moines Public Li- 
brary, Des Moines, Iowa 


ASSISTANT COORDINATOR 
Bernice Hadley, Des Moines Public Library, 
Des Moines, Iowa 


HISTORIAN 
K. Thelma Sowers, Canton Public Library, 
Canton, Ohio 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 
Lending Collections of Professional Literature 
Walter H. Kaiser, Graduate Library School, 
University of Chicago 
Local Indexes 
Norma .Olin Ireland, 433 E. Valley View, 
Altadena, Calif. 
Staff Orientation 
Gretchen J. Garrison, New 
Library, New York City 


A list of the District Secretaries and State 
Chairmen will be given in this Section 
Your help in keeping the list of state officers 
current will be appreciated. 


York Public 


soon. 


Recommended Reading 


Prepared by the J].M.R.T. Committee for the 
Encouragement of Informal Study 


This is the first of a possible series of lists of 
recent outstanding periodical articles in the field 
of librarianship. Occasionally important books 
or pamphlets may be included but all must be of 
interest and significance to junior librarians. 

As young librarians we are interested not only 
in the techniques and specific knowledge needed 
for our present positions, but also in the prin- 
ciples and conditions that affect our profession. 
The ultimate status of librarianship will depend 
upon the attainments, the professional attitude, 
and the intelligently directed, concerted efforts of 
librarians—not of library leaders alone, but of the 
thousands of individuals who represent librarian- 
ship thruout the country. 


Beust, Nora E. Professional library education; 
introducing the library. U.S. Office of Edu- 


cation. Bulletin 1937, no. 23. 1938. 

“The purpose of this bulletin is to give the 
rospective library school student information about 
libraries and the library profession that will help 
him to determine for himself the vocational possi- 
bilities in the library field and the kinds of 
preparation required for the various fields of 
service.’’"—Foreword. 


(Continued on page 172) 











review of non-subscription publications. 


{A monthly 
The judgments expressed are independent of The Wilson 


Communications should be addressed, Louis 
Library School, Nashville, Tenn.} 


Company. 
Shores, Peabody 


Consumers’ Research and Reference 


EFERENCE librarians who have long puz- 

zled over the difference between Consumers’ 
Research “general’’ bulletins which may be sub- 
scribed for by libraries and “confidential” bulle- 
tins which may not, will be interested in the 
statement furnished by Mr. Schlink to me in 
letters dated August 4 and 6, 1939. Writes Mr. 
Schlink: 


“It is a question partly of the degree of objec- 
tivity in judgments and ratings. If these judg- 
ments and ratings are based on verifiable measure- 
ments, or on a perfectly obvious, indisputable 
condition (as rust on the fittings of a refriger- 
ator), the material is of a type more suitable 
for the General Bulletin. If it involves an ele- 
ment of subjective judgment, as the tonal quality 
of a radio determined by ear comparison, or the 
quality of wool fiber in a cloth or the tailoring 
of a garment, it is more likely to appear in a 
confidential bulletin. Im many cases the subjec- 
tive element will apparent only to those 
technicians who worked on the report and are 
fully cognizant of these bases of judgment. 
(Many of the most important decisions by all 
types of technicians and scientists do involve sub- 
jective judgments. The layman is likely greatly 
to underestimate the extent to which opinions 
not capable of being subjected to precise verifica- 
tion or measurement, determine basically im- 
portant decisions of experts in all fields. For 
example, at the present time, the nose and eye 
are the most reliable means even the best chem- 
ists have for distinguishing good from spoiled 
meat, eggs, or canned salmon. How many watts 
output a radio set should have for realistic re- 
production of music, is entirely a matter of ex- 
pert opinion, yet basic to the major elements of 
technical design of millions of radio sets.) Some- 
times the subjective decisions require long and 
careful technical study; very often they do not 
represent a lower degree of reliability than the 
judgments arrived at thru the intermediary of 
measuring instruments. Where used by CR, the 
subjective judgments are, in some cases, necessary 
because no instrumental method is available or 
correctly evaluates the facts to be analyzed; in 
others, for some reason, they accord best with 
the special problems of the consumer in the use 
of the article or commodity studied. Neverthe- 
less, subjective determinations do present difficul- 
ties in proof since, whatever is decided, an op- 
posing commercial interest could usually find a 
technical expert to testify in favor of a conflict- 
ing or even contrary view or finding. An ex- 
treme illustration of this type of difficulty is 


CURRENT 
REFERENCE 
BOOKS « «. edited by LOUIS SHORES 


afforded by the. notoriously conflicting opinions, 
on the same issues, of alienists or handwriting 
experts, when engaged by the contending parties 
in a litigation. (There is an important difference, 
however, in the case of Consumers’ Research, 
which, unlike contenders in a legal case, has no 
wish or need to find or arrive at one fact or 
judgment as against another, in its determinations 
and reports to subscribers.) Sometimes, of 
course, an article goes into a confidential bulle- 
tin simply because it is something on which our 
subscribers need prompt and timely information 
(new models of radios or automobiles, for ex 
ample) and we do not wish to delay its issuance 
till the next General Bulletin.” 


FUGITIVES 
questions still 
library where they were asked. If you can answer 
them please send the citation to Louis Shore 
Peabody Library School, Nashville, Tenn. If you 
have Fugitives of your own, send them in for 
others to answer. A stamped, self-addressed en- 
velope will insure a personal reply. 


are reference unanswered in 


13, 14, 15. Additional contributions have 
been received from CATHERINE T. Casey, libra- 
rian, City Library, New Richmond, Wisconsin; 


MARGARET M. WILLIAMS, Reference librarian, 
Martin Memorial Library, York, Pa.; RuTH 
LOHN, Reference Department, Public Library, 


Minneapolis; and Mary ZITA CRUICE. 


21. LORENE L. SCoTT writes that the weather: 
quotation about which Miss Wells inquired was 
answered by the New York Public Library be 
fore it could be printed here. The author of th 
question is Charles Dudley Warner. 


“Source Records of the Great 
War” 


At the request of several readers I am present- 
ing here the bibliographic information on fous 
editions as furnished by Julian A. Sohon, libra 
rian of the Public Library, Bridgeport, Conn., 
who had access to all four editions: 


Horne, Charles Francis, 1870-, and W. F 


Austin, eds. 

Great events of the great war; a comprehensive and 
readable source record of the world’s great war, em 
phasizing the more important events, and presenting 
these as complete narratives in the actual words of the 
chief officials and most eminent leaders . . . presenting 
documents from government archives and other author 


tative sources, with outline narratives, indices, chron 
ologies, and courses of reading on sociological move 
ments and individual activities. (New York) National 


alumni (c1920) 7 v. 
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Horne, Charles Francis, 1870- , and W. F. 


Austin, eds. 

Source records of the great war, a comprehensive and 
readable source record of the world’s great war, empha- 
sizing the more important events and presenting these as 
complete narratives in the actual words of the chief 
officials and most eminent leaders presenting docu- 
ments from government archives and other authoritative 
sources, with outline narratives, indices, chronologies, 
and courses of reading on sociological movements and 
individual national activities. (New York) National 
alumni (c1923) 7v. (Half-titles of v.5 and v.7 are 
incorrect). 

Horne, Charles Francis, 1870- , and W. F. 
Austin, eds. 

Great events of the great war; a comprehensive and 
readable source record of the world’s great war, empha- 
sizing the more important events, and presenting these 
as complete narratives in the actual words of the chief 
officials and most eminent leaders; presenting docu- 
ments from government archives and other authorita- 
tive sources, with outline narratives, indices, chron- 
ologies and courses of reading in sociological move- 


ments and individual national activities. Indianapolis, 
Ind., American legion, 1923. 7 v. 

23-1220 (Library of Congress number) 
(Listed in the U.S. catalog supplement, July 1921- 


June 1924.) 


Horne, Charles 
Austin, eds. 

The great events of the great war, a comprehensive 
and readable source record of the world’s great war; 
emphasizing the more important events, and presenting 
these as complete narratives in the actual words of the 
chief officials and most eminent leaders. Coordinate 
with ‘‘The great events by famous historians,’’ and 
arranged upon the standard system of the National 
alumni association as established under the counsel of 
the leading scholars of Europe and America, with out 
line narratives, indices, chronologies, and courses of 
reading on sociological movements and individual na- 
tional activities. (New York) National alumni (c1920) 
7 Vv. 20-22616 (Library of Congress number) 


Francis, 1870- , and W. F. 


47. The Forty-Eight 


BOOK OF THE STATES, 1939-40, volume 3. 
Chicago, Council of State Governments, c.1939. 
454p. $3.50 


Scop Manual of the 47 states and report of the 
Council 

Arranged 1, biennial report of the Council; 2, ref 
erence manual; 3, conference proceedings ; 4, rosters 
and bibliography. 


This review does not suggest that all libraries 
can now dispense with the various “blue books”’ 
and “red books’’ reference 
have depended in the past for information about 
each of the 48 states. But it does suggest that 
here in one compact, expertly organized volume 


on which librarians 


most of the questions about the government of 
the individual states can be readily and authori- 
tatively 
Among the items 
their duties, 
etc.; the legislatures, their official names, activi- 
ties; budgets and expenditures; federal relations; 
laws affecting education, welfare, banking, traf- 
fic, marriage, etc.; selected list of uniform state 
laws; and many other items. 
Information for the individual states 
maps, legislative reference service, annotation of 
state manual, state planning board, statistical 
table, names of chief executive officers, photo- 


answered. 
lists of 
election, 


included are the 


officers, salaries, powers, 


includes 
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graph of governor, courts, legislature, and chief 
administrative officers. 

It is difficult to do 
reference book by mere enumeration of its con- 
tents. If one would offer suggestions for its 
improvement, however, the following would oc- 


justice to this excellent 


cur: the state constitutions should be included; 
also there should be a brief summary at the 
beginning giving the origin, chronology, and 


achievement prior to the biennium covered by 
the volume. 

This is no attempt to contest par- 
ticipants, but I shall be greatly surprised if refer- 
ence librarians do not rank the Book of the states 
outstanding among reference books Recom- 
mended for first purchase in all libraries. 


influence 


48. The Husband’s Handbook 


SIMPLIFIED HOUSEHOLD MECHANICS, being a 
simple explanation of how the mechanical and 
electrical equipment of your home is made, how 
it works, and how it is serviced. By A. Fred- 
erick Collins. N.Y. D. Appleton-Century 
Company, 1939. 317p. $2.50 


Arranged: Logically, with index 


This should be dedicated to the husbands of 
America who come home at five to find a window 
stuck, the basement flooded, lights out and wife 
distraught about dinner. Preliminary reading will 
contribute everything except the 
dinner. 

In successive chapters water supply and sewage, 
heating equipment, electricity, motors, motor ap- 
pliances like vacuum cleaners and electric fans, 
radio, electric bell, telephone, door knobs, iron, 
toaster, and hundreds of other household utensils 
are described, and instructions provided for care 
and remedy. The illustrations add 
to the explanations which presuppose no technical 
background. 

No home reference library should be without 
this volume. It should be to the groom what the 
cookbook is to the bride. 


solutions to 


considerable 


49. Consumer Education 


BIBLIOGRAPHY ON CONSUMER EDUCATION. By 
George C. Mann sponsored by Foundation 
for Consumer Education, Los Angeles, Calif. 
N.Y. Harper & Brothers Publishers, 1939. 286p. 
$4.00 


Scope: 1981 annotated book and mag references 





Arranged: Classified, with author and_ subject in- 
dexes, and lists of publishers, periodicals, and com- 
mercial concerns. 

There is no doubt the American public is ripe 
for consumer education. Interest is manifest in 
the growing number of reference questions asked 
in college, public, and school libraries. The ap- 
pearance of this bibliography is therefore par- 
ticularly timely. Under such general headings 
as Consumer Economics, Information on Purchas- 
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ing, Teaching Consumer Education, and under 
such specific headings as Food and Drink, Cloth- 
ing, Shelter, etc., carefully selected and annotated 
references can be found. 


The compiler is Chief of the Division of Adult 
and Continuation Education for the California 
State Department of Education. Essential in 
most public and special libraries. 


50. Annual Educational Bibliography 


SELECTED REFERENCES IN EDUCATION, 1938, 
reprinted from the School Review and the Ele- 
mentary School Journal for January to Decem- 
ber. . . Chicago, University of Chicago, c.1939. 
221p. (Supplementary educational monographs, 
no. 47) 90c 


Carefully selected bibliographies of recent 


writings, annbdtated. 


Se ope: 
educational 


Arranged: Classified, with author index. 


In the genealogy of educational bibliography 
this publication’s origin can be traced back thru 
the U.S. office of Education's Monthly record to 
Dr. Wryer’s first annual list for 1899 in the 
Educational review. Dr. Wyer's list was taken 
over by the U.S. Office in 1907, and from 1912 
to 1933 was issued as the Monthly record of 
educational publications or as the Record. When 
the depression dictated governmental economy in 
1932, the U.S. Office gave up the Record to the 
University of Chicago. 

Since 1933, the bibliography has been care 
fully selected by many qualified authorities. Each 
month lists in special fields are published in the 
School review and in the Elementary school jour- 
nal. At the end of the year the twenty issues of 
bibliographies are assembled into the present 
monograph. A subject index would add to the 
reference value. Basic annual educational bibli- 


ography. 


51. Elementary School Library 
Reference Tool 


HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH FOR Boys AND GIRLS. 
Prepared by a Committee of the National Con- 
ference on Research in English: Delia E. Kibbe, 
Lou L. LaBrant, Robert C. Pooley, chairman; 
Edited by C. C. Certain. Chicago, Scott, 
Foresman and Company, c.1939. 128p. $.60 

Scope: Usage, etiquette, punctuation, pronunciation 


and other information intended to aid the ele- 
mentary school child to write and speak. 


Arranged: Logically with a helpful index. 


Reference books for the elementary school are 
still so few that when a good one like the Hand- 
book of English for boys and girls appears I 
want to present it with fanfare to those who 
select and buy. 

Two of the names that appear on the title 
page, Lou L. LaBrant and C. C. Certain are al- 
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ready well known to librarians, the former for 
her co-authorship with Miss Heller of an A.L.A. 
book on English teacher-librarian cooperation, and 
the latter for the famous Certain standards. Con- 
sequently, the authority of this reference tool is 
established. 


In sequence, and in pleasant 
words and pictures, compact information on in- 
formal and formal speaking, note-taking, outlin¢ 
making, reports, letters, handwriting, spelling, 
dictionary use, capitalization, punctuation, and 
word use are presented. Now, in 
these topics don’t sound different enough from 
the run-of-the-mine sparkless school text. But 
one glance anywhere in the book will convince 
you otherwise. 


conversational 


themselves, 


There is, for example, under informal speak- 
ing, directions with illustrations for telephone 
conversation. There is the matter of introducing 
a boy to a girl, a child to an adult, a younger 
to an older person, and all the little graces that 
distinguish an intelligent from an unintelligent 
child. Especially good is the section on 
information from others.”’ 


“getting 


Naturally, we librarians ask how is the library 
treated. What there is in connection with note 
taking and dictionary use is good, but there i 
far too little. Something about book arrange 
ment, library procedures, card catalog, encyclo 
pedia, atlas, and handbook use would fit in ad 
mirably, as it is increasingly fitting into high 
school and college English handbooks. Naturally 
much less on each topic would go into an el 
mentary school tool, but certainly something. 


The other adverse criticism is the publisher's 
responsibility. It seems a shame to disguise such 
an excellent reference tool in a format, and par 
ticularly in a cover that says so depressingly, 
“textbook.”” For the content has all the possibili 
ties that are inherent in the two words, readabi! 
ity and referability. 


Reading Lists 


HE NATIONAL Council of 

English now offers up-to-date reading lists 
for the entire school period from elementary 
school thru college. Reading for Fun, elementary 
reading list, illustrated and annotated, for ele 
mentary pupils themselves to use; Leisure Read 
ing, junior high school list in an attractively 
illustrated and improved edition; Home Reading 
the most widely used high school list, illustrated 
classified, and annotated; Good Reading, a list 
for college students and adults of about 1000 
worth-while books briefly described, the majority 
available in inexpensive editions. All the lists 
may be obtained for 20 cents each, $1.80 a dozen, 
from National Council of Teachers of English, 
211 West 68th Street, Chicago, IIl. 


Teachers of 








wi hie 


By Edwin 


State Aid 


SUMMARY of recent action, prepared by 
the Library Extension Board, indicates satis- 
factory progress in many states. In Arkansas the 
biennial appropriation of $100,000 was renewed 
for the biennium 1939-41, and it is reported 
that ten new county libraries were set up during 
the first year that funds were available. Provin- 
cial grants in British Columbia were increased 
in 1939 from $1,000 to $5,000 to aid the three 
regional libraries. Regional demonstrations with 
state aid continue in Louisiana, and a regional 
book automobile service in New Hampshire has 
been made possible by a small increase in the 
1939-41 budget of the Public Library Commission. 
A new act in Nova Scotia provides for grants 
to regional libraries in the ratio of $1 for each 
$3 of local appropriation. In Ohio, $100,000 
has been appropriated as the third biennial state 
aid appropriation, and $40,000 state aid for 
county libraries has been appropriated in Penn- 
sylvania. The $25,000 Vermont appropriation 
has been renewed, and the state now has com- 
plete integrated library service with four regional 
librarians, from located 
headquarters, with book automobiles, supplement- 
ing, helping, and extending the service of the 
many small libraries. 

The appropriating section of the Michigan act 
of 1937 providing for continuing annual library 
grants of $500,000 was defeated in 1939 in a 
last minute effort to balance the state budget. 
The state library association is already working 
for restoration of the appropriation, and it is 
hoped that which 
were assisted will carry over even in the absence 


working strategically 


interest aroused in counties 
of state aid. 
An Illinois 
the legislature but was vetoed by the governor. 
and Virginia, where legislatures 
1940, 


appropriation of $415,000 passed 


In Mississippi 


meet during campaigns for state aid are 


expected 


Adult Education 


Scrap-books illustrating adult education work 
of various kinds in representative libraries are 
available for loan from A.L.A. headquarters. 
Reading leaflets and announcements, 
plans and pictures of the physical set-ups of 
advisory services, and samples of printed read- 


courses, 


ing lists are included. 

Materials now available for free distribution 
include reprints of Dean Louis R. Wilson's re- 
cent address at the Michigan State Library Asso- 


ciation meeting on “Library Readjustment for 


NOTES 


E. Williams 


Effective Adult Education,” “The Art of Inter- 
viewing” by Dr. Alice I. Bryan, reprinted from 
the July A.L.A. Bulletin, and mimeographed 
notes of the discussion which followed Dr. 
Bryan's address at the San Francisco conference. 

At its meeting in San Francisco, the Adult 
Education Board stressed the need for emphasis 
during the near future on the following points: 


Fundamental importance of educational objec- 
tives in the entire adult service of public libra- 
ries and need for coordination and unification of 
all phases of adult service; 

Need for establishment of staff study and dis- 
cussion groups on adult education service for all 
those staff members interested; (A.L.A. Head- 
quarters will supply question sheets and study 
outlines suitable for use by such groups) 

Need for experimentation in various libraries 
in untried phases of adult education services; 
(The Board plans to issue lists of such experi- 
ments ) 

Need for qualitative evaluations of various 
phases of adult services and routines from the 
point of view of the satisfaction received by the 


reader. 
’ 


Friends On the Air 


A Friends of the Library meeting in New York 
City is planned for the week before Book Week 
in November with radio features which may be 
utilized by local Friends groups or by libraries 
generally as part of local programs to set objec- 
tives for citizens’ library activities during the 
winter season. 

Details cannot be given yet but the plan in 
general is: 

1. To have speakers of sufficient prominence 
to challenge thoughtful attention 

2. To have part or all of the program broad- 
cast over a national network 

3. To invite Friends groups and libraries to 
build a local meeting around the broadcast utiliz- 
ing the radio features to give national significance 
and adding a local speaker or two to the pro- 
gram to tell of local library needs 


October Meetings 


Major items on the docket of the meeting of 
the A.L.A. Executive Board in Chicago, Octo- 
ber 2-4, will be reorganization of the association 
and plans for strengthening state library leader- 
ship. 

Members of the Library Extension Board will 
participate in discussion of the latter problem, 
and will meet for further consideration of the 
matter on October 5. 
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Supplement to Shaw List 


Charles B. Shaw has completed work on the 
manuscript of the supplement to his List of 
Books for College Libraries, and publication is 
expected before the Midwinter meeting. 

The supplement, covering the years 1931-38, 
contains approximately 3600 titles, classified in 
twenty-four subject divisions. 


State Surveys 


The Board of Education for Librarianship is 
now considering an invitation from the Tennessee 
Library Association to make a survey of library 
personnel and training agencies in the state. 

A similar survey of Indiana has just been pub- 
lished, and the Michigan survey has been com- 
pleted and will appear soon. 


Board and Committee Chairmen 
1939-40 


Activities Committee—Charles H. Brown 

Adult Education Board—Ernestine Rose 

A.L.A. and A.A.L.L. Joint Committee—Arthur S. 
McDaniel 

Annuities and Pensions Committee—Ethel Cleland 


A.L.A. and A.A.A.P. Joint Committee—Ernestine Rose, 
Co-Chairman with Alice I. Bryan 

Archives and Libraries Committee—A. F. Kuhlman 

Awards, Jury on—Franklin F. Hopper 

Bibliography Committee—Leland R. Smith 

Blind, Committee on Work with the—Carol I. 

Bookbinding Committee—Thomas P. Ayer 

Book Buying Committee—Louis N. Feipel 

Cataloging and Classification Commuittee—Arnold H. 
Trotier 

Chapters and Sections Committee—Milton E. Lord 

College Library Advisory Board—Gug R. Lyle 

Committee on Cooperative Cataloging—John R. Russell 

Council Program— ‘Ralph Munn 

Editorial Committee—John Adams Lowe 

Elections Committee—Walter R. Spofford 


Anderson 


Federal Relations Committee—Forrest B. Spaulding 

Fellowships and Scholarships Committee—Francis L. D. 
Goodrich 

Committee on Content of Film on Libraries—Gerald D. 
McDonald 

Finance Committee—Louis M. Nourse 


Fire Insurance Committee—Russell J. Schunk 

Foreign Born, Committee on Work with the—Harland 
. Carpenter 

Friends of Libraries—L. Elsa Loeber 

Headquarters Salaries Committee—Forrest B. Spaulding 

Hospital Libraries Committee—Anne Farrington 

International Relations Committee—J. Periam Danton 

Subcommittee of the International Relations Committee 
on International Cooperation between Agricultural 
Libraries—Claribel Ruth Barnett 

Committee on Library Cooperation with Latin America 
Charles F. Gosnell 

Legislation Committee—Oscar C. Orman 

Library Administration Committee—Georgie G. McAfee 

Committee on Library Architecture and Building Plan- 
ning—John Adams Lowe 

Committee on Library Equipment and Appliances 
J. Bailey 

Library Extension Board—Louis Round Wilson 

Committee on Library Radio Broadcasting—Donald Win 


ston Kohlstedt 
Committee on Library Revenues—G. Flint Purdy 
Committee on Library Terminology—Susan Grey Akers 
Membership Committee—Helen Wessell ls 
National Parks, Committee on Libraries 
Nominating Committee—Harrison W. Craver 
Oberly Memorial Fund Committee—Frances Warner 
Out-of-Print Books Committee—Lawrence Hey] 
Committee on Photographic Reproduction of 
Materials—Keyes D. Metcalf 
Program Committee—Ralph Munn 
Committee on Public Documents—Thomas P. Fleming 
Publicity: Committee—Ruth E. Hammond 





Louis 


in—Joe Hare 


Library 
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Committee on Reprints and Inexpensive Editions—James 
3. Bryan 

Resources of American Libraries, 
Bingham Downs 

“1000 Books for the Senior High School 
Joint Committee—Jessie E. Boyd 

Statistics Committee—George Clare Allez 

Subscription Books Commuttee—Charles M. Mohrhardt 

Visual Methods Committee—Mary U. Rothrock 


Board on—Robert 


Library"’ 


In-Service Training 

A variety of in-service training was offered 
librarians in the spring and summer of 1939, 
according to information received by the Board 
of Education for Librarianship, and indications 
are that most, if not all, of the training will be 
repeated in 1940. 

Institutions offering such training included: 


University of California School of Librarianship, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Graduate Library School, Emory 
University Library School, Louisiana State University 
Library School, University of New Hampshire, Columbia 
University School of Library Service, University of Illi- 
nois Library School, Kansas State Teachers College of 
Emporia, New York University, University of North 
Carolina, University of Oklahoma College of Education, 
University of Southern California, Syracuse University, 
Texas State College for Women, Vermont Free Public 
Library Commission, Washington University of St. Louis, 
Western Reserve University, University of Wisconsin, 
and Special Libraries Association of Southern California 
in cooperation with the Los Angeles City Librarian 


JUNIOR LIBRARIANS SECTION 
(Continued from page 167) 


Clarke, James. The Peoples Library; a per 
sonal history. Journal of Adult Education 
11:156-160. Apr 1939. 

The Peoples —e a well-planned effort t 
produce books that will be of vital importance 
the life of the average reader, is both an oppo! 
tunity and a stimulus to the public librarian. 

Kulhman, A. F. Librarianship as a profession. 
Peabody Journal of Education 16:71-80. 
Sept 1938. 

he six criteria of a profession, laid down by 
Dr. Abraham Flexner, are applied to librarianship 
by the Director of the Joint University Libraries, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 

Neal, Elizabeth. Junior college libraries in 
California. Junior College Journal 9:373- 
382. Apr 1939. 

Summary of one of the few 
this field, with recommended 
author is librarian of Compton 


surveys mac 
standards Tt 
Junior College, 


Compton, California. 

Nevins, Allan. What's the matter with his 
tory? Saturday Review of Literature 19:3 
4, 16. Feb 4, 1939. 


A distinguished historian explains why the best 
history is being written by non-professional | 
torians. Is there a parallel in librarianship? 

White, Carl M. Is the relation of the col- 
lege library to the college program that of 
implement or adjunct? Education Record 
20:60-77. Jan 1939. 

The librarian of the University of North Carolina 
argues that it is the college teacher not the li 
brarian who determines ‘‘whether the library serves 
as the center of the intellectual effort of the col 
lege."" The librarian can make it an adjunct, the 
teacher alone can develop it into an implement. 

Wilson, Louis R. The extension of library 
facilities in rural areas. School and Society 
49:364-370. Mar 25, 1939. 


Brief history and present status of rural library 
development, with concrete suggestions as to what 
the land-grant colleges can do. 








A Library Book Fair 


HE Central Branch of the Kansas 
City (Mo.) Public Library held a 
unique book fair. The project was de- 
signed to interest members of the com- 
munity, and to illustrate to them, in a 
concrete way, various methods whereby 
library books may be used in the home. 
Exhibits were planned around book 
collections. There were eight major 
displays. Colorful and unusual posters 
were made especially for the occasion, 
with a large poster used as a_back- 
ground for each exhibit. Suggested 
readings on the various topics were 
compiled in eight lists, and mimeo- 
graphed, to be taken by patrons inter- 
ested in these special subjects. 

One section of the room was set 
aside for the displays from foreign 
countries. The teachers from the differ- 
ent foreign departments of the high 
school in which the branch library is 
housed, were cager to cooperate, and 
loaned their private collections for the 
duration of the fair. 

In another section of the room was 
the home making exhibit. Here was set 
up a model eight-foot house. Outside 
the house on an adjoining table was a 
miniature landscape display, featuring a 
house with its lawn, garden, pool, and 
tennis court, and a sidewalk made with 
sand and birdseed. Inside the house, 
were several posters of interest to 
housewives as to cooking, canning, 
safety in the home, and housekeeping 
hints. The Home Making department 
of the high school loaned an exhibit of 
canned fruits and vegetables. 

In still another section of the library 
was another locked case with historic 
objects. There was a miniature model 
of the first locomotive, a scrapbook 
from 1861, and a newspaper clipping 
of the death of President Lincoln. A 
patron lent a medal which had been 
awarded at the World’s Fair in Vienna 
in 1871. 

The antique collection attracted a 
great deal of attention. This was due, 
perhaps, to a hundred-year-old music 
box which tinkled out soft musical 
notes. 

Patrons were most enthusiastic in 
wanting to contribute to the Fair, and 
many came carrying their prize antiques, 
guns, and sometimes quite irrelevant 
gifts. 


* Publicity Librarian, Kansas City, Mo. 


By Dorothea Hyle* 








GLIMPSES OF KANSAS CiTy’s Book FAIR 
At the top is a table display of antiques; center, objects 
from foreign countries; below, eight-foot model house. 
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IX judges will choose notable examples of 

public, school, college, state agency and 
special library publicity issued during 1939 for 
inclusion in the Wilson Publicity Honor Roll of 
1940, according to Ruth E. Hammond, chairman 
of the American Library Association Publicity 
Committee. 

Judges who have accepted Miss Hammond's 
invitation to serve include Harry L. Gage, Mont- 
clair (N.J.) trustee and typographic expert; 
Gretchen Garrison, publicity assistant, New York 
Public Library, and member A.L.A. Publicity 
Committee; Lucile L. Keck, librarian, Joint Ref- 
erence Library, Public Administration Clearing 
House, Chicago; Guy R. Lyle, librarian, Woman's 
College Library, University of North Carolina; 
Edgar S. Robinson, librarian, Vancouver Public 
Library, and member British Columbia Library 
Commission; and Gretchen Westervelt, School of 
Library Service, Columbia University, and chair- 
man A.L.A. School Libraries Section. 

Halsey W. Wilson, president of The H. W. 
Wilson Company, and the A.L.A. Publicity Com- 
mittee will work together during the next three 
years on exhibits of outstanding library publicity 
with the aim of stimulating more effective public 
relations for all types of libraries. 

Librarians are invited to submit publicity for 
possible inclusion in exhibits which will be shown 
at the Cincinnati conference of the A.L.A. and 
routed, without charge to the borrower, to state 
or regional library meetings, library schools, and 
individual borrowers. 


The plan for the “honor roll” approved by 
the A.L.A. Council follows: 


1. Name of exhibit: Library Publicity Honor Roll. 


2. Period of experiment: For a tentative period of 
three years, the A.L.A. Publicity Committee with 
the aid of selected judges will choose notable 
examples of public, school, college, state agency, 
and special library publicity of the following types 
for display as proposed above. 

3. Types of publicity to be considered: 

a. Annual reports to the public printed in pam- 
Dew or leaflet form or as a newspaper article 
andbooks or leaflets for new borrowers 

Neswpaper feature stories 

Rotogravure pictures 


ans 


THE MONTH 


... at random 


e. Book lists (judged on format only) 

f. Pictures of exhibits 

g. New or unusual types of publicity, excluding 
posters and radio scripts 

4. Eligibility: Any library in the United States or 
Canada may submit publicity material but the 
committee will be responsible for judging only 
examples sent to it for consideration. 

5. Date of publicity considered: Examples of publicity 
sabenitted for inclusion in the display should 
have been issued not later than December 31 of 
the year preceding the annual A.L.A. conference 

at which they would first be shown. 


Criteria for judging: All publicity will be 
judged primarily on its appeal to those for whom 
it is intended and its effectiveness in interpreting 
the library to its community. 

Publicity to be considered for the Honor Rol! 
should be sent to Miss Gretchen Garrison of 
the New York Public Library. Please send five 
copies of anything submitted. 


We Me 
We wish to thank all those who have been 
so thoughtful as to let us know how much they 
like our new format. Among the first comments 
received are the following: 


“May I congratulate you on the new format of 
the Wilson Library Bulletin. It is extremely 
attractive."—-BENNETT A. CERF, President, Ran- 
dom House, Inc. 


“I am very pleasantly surprised with the new 
September issue of your good journal. The 
change of title is all to the good and the new 
cover looks well. I know others will join with 
me in congratulating you on having produced a 
journal which is impressive and at the same time 
in good taste.’—Guy R. Ly eg, Librarian, Wom 
an’s College of the University of North Carolina 


“Congratulations on the new format. I like 
it.".—-MARGARET P. COLEMAN, Branch Librarian 
Akron, Ohbio. 


“The first number of the new volume of the 
Bulletin just received, and I am taking time to 
write you how very attractive it is, and my con 
gratulations upon its issuance. Many times | 
have intended writing in appreciation of the great 
assistance the Bulletin is and has been, but 
somehow my good intentions have been crowded 
out because of press of work. My only trouble 
is that I have so little time in which to go over 
its pages thoroly—there is such a wealth of mate- 
rial. Again, my felicitations.’”-—CAROLINE W. D. 
VOSWINKEL, Librarian, Tomah, Wis. 


“Just a note to say how much I like the new 
dress of the Wilson Library Bulletin.’—BruLAH 
FOLINSBEE, Managing Editor, The Horn Book. 


“The new format of the Wilson Library Bulle- 
tin is most attractive.’-—HaAzeEL KirK LEVINs, 
Public Library, East Orange, N.J. 
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A COMPLETE LIBRARY IN MINIATURE 


For Book Week, the St. Mary's College Library, Notre Dame, Ind., exhibited a miniature 
library, its shelves lined with 500 matchbox books, all titled and cataloged, and with a doll 


librarian primly sitting in her swivel chair. 


The miniature library was constructed by the 


seventh grade pupils of St. Theodore School, Chicago. 


“The new Wilson Library Bulletin is simply 
grand. The designers have done a beautiful job 
on it, and The H. W. Wilson Company will cer- 
tainly receive many congratulations.’"—JEAN SAR- 
GENT, J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 


we ME 


A constant, affirmative emphasis on democracy 
in all its essentials and implications is the key- 
note of American educational thinking today. 
American educators are conscious as never before 
of the necessity of definite action within the 
schools to counteract the rising tide of intoler- 
ance. The Service Bureau for Intercultural Edu- 
cation offers a positive curricular approach to the 
problem of intergroup prejudice, expert service 
where friction threatens, and practical aids for the 
classroom teacher. 


The Service Bureau for Intercultural Educa- 
tion fosters understanding and appreciation 
among the many ethnic and culture groups that 
compose the population of the United States. 
Its methods have been successfully used in more 
than fifty public schools in all parts of the coun- 
try, with widely different problems. It collects 
and publishes facts on all culture groups, and its 


research material formed the basis for the highly 
successful radio series, “Americans All—Immi- 
grants All’’ broadcasts on Sundays in 1938-39 by 
the U. S. Office of Education in cooperation with 
the Columbia Broadcasting System. Permanent 
recordings as well as scripts of the broadcasts 
are available from the U. S. Department of the 
Interior, Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 

Among its direct services are Teachers’ Manu- 
als on Intercultural Education at primary, ele- 
mentary, and junior and senior high school levels; 
one hundred classroom units designed to be used 
in various high school departments, containing 
suggestions for class activities and assembly pro- 
grams. Field service is available by special ar- 
rangement. Courses for teachers and community 
leaders have been conducted by the Service Bu- 
reau staff at Columbia University, New York 
University, Temple University, Boston Univer- 
sity, the University of California, and for the 
Board of Education of the City of New York. 

Send for publications list, prices, and full 
information to the Service Bureau for Intercul- 
tural Education, 300 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. 





We Me 
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The 500th Anniversary of the Invention of 
Printing, which by common consent has been 
fixed for 1940, will be celebrated by nation-wide 
observances. That year is also identified with 
the first printing in the Western Hemisphere at 
Mexico City in 1539 and the earliest American 
publication, the Bay Psalm Book by the Stephen 
Daye Press at Cambridge in 1640. All these 
beginnings were important milestones of prog- 
ress but their true significance is measured by the 
spread of knowledge and understanding thru the 
printed word during the past five centuries. 

This anniversary is an exceptional opportunity 
for libraries to emphasize their leadership of 
cultural development. By taking the initiative in 
organizing a community celebration, they will 
not only gain desirable, and deserved, publicity 
for library service but will also establish closer 
association with printers, schools, and civic or- 
ganizations. 

Comprehensive plans are being formulated by 
a special committee of the American Institute of 
Graphic Arts, supported by an appropriation 
from the Carnegie Corporation. A “Manual of 
Suggestions” is being prepared and individual 
counsel and information are available. Write to: 
Witt RANsom, Secretary, Printing Anniversary 
Committee, American Institute of Graphic Arts, 
285 Madison Avenue, New York City. 

Me 

This year, as usual, we are devoting a large 
part of the current issue to Book Week sugges- 
tions and reports of Book Week activities. Book 
Week will be observed November 12-18. If 
your observance of it is unusually ingenious or 
successful, do not fail to send us an account of 
it (up to 500 words), with a photograph, if 
possible, showing the high light of your exhibit. 


ww 


Millar's Chicago Letter, a weekly service, car- 
ries in its August 9 issue a detailed study of the 
Chicago Public Library system. Altho few libra- 
rians would welcome such outspoken public criti- 
cism of their work, particularly when it repeats 
the familiar old indictment of “bookwormish 
withdrawal from the world . . . aloofness, passive 
detachment, self-centered thinking,” etc., it is 
really a healthy sign when a community is suf- 
ficiently interested to examine its library system 
so closely. As Mr. Millar himself points out: 
“Live citizen interest is essential. With this, it 
will no longer be so usual for mayors of Chicago 
to use Library Board appointments to pay minor 
political debts or reward friends, as has been the 
practice for many, many years. The more con- 
cerned citizens are about their library, the better 
will be the appointments to the Board, and the 
better will be the service from the Board already 
appointed. In view of the fact that the library 
is primarily an educational enterprise, closely in- 
terrelated with schools, it might be well for citi- 
zen groups now actively concerned with school 
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affairs to enlarge their scope of interest by giving 
attention also to library problems and needs.” 
We He 

Morningside College, Sioux City, Iowa, in- 
forms us that it has available for free distribution 
to libraries and schools the bulletin of its second 
annual conference on educational problems. 

Me Me 

The two latest additions to the Modern Li- 
brary Series, Six Plays of Clifford Odets and John 
Steinbeck’s In Dubious Battle, appear in the at- 
tractive and sturdy new binding that has been 
adopted for the series. As soon as the present 
stock of old titles in the Modern Library is ex- 
hausted, these volumes will also appear in the 
new format. The new binding is expected to 
wear at least three times as well as the semi- 
flexible binding that Modern Library has been 
using since 1926. In addition to changing the 
binding, Modern Library is slightly increasing the 
size of the volume in order to provide better 
margins. 

The National Geographic Society, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., announces that publication of its 
illustrated Geographic News Bulletins for teach 
ers will be resumed early in October. 

These bulletins are issued weekly, five bulle- 
tins to the weekly set, for thirty weeks of the 
school year. They embody pertinent facts for 
classroom use from the stream of geographic in- 
formation that pours daily into the Society's 
headquarters from every part of the world. The 
bulletins are illustrated from the Society's exten- 
sive file of geographic photographs. 

Teachers are requested to apply early for the 
number of these bulletins desired. They are 
obtainable only by teachers, librarians, and col- 
lege and normal school students. The bulletins 
are issued as a service, not for financial profit, 
by the National Geographic Society as a part of 
its program to diffuse geographic information 
They give timely information about boundary 
changes, exploration, geographic developments, 
new industries, costumes and customs, and world 
progress in other lands. Each application should 
be accompanied by 25 cents (50 cents in Canada) 
to cover the mailing cost of the bulletins for the 
school year. 

Teachers may order bulletins in quantities for 
class use, to be sent to one address, but 25 cents 
must be remitted for each subscription. 


We we 


The San Francisco Bay Region Chapter of the 
Special Libraries Association has published the 
Union List of Serials of the San Francisco Ba) 
Region. The list include the holdings of forty 
libraries in the region not represented in the na- 
tional Union List of Serials and contains 30,000 
entries. It is published at $5 by the Stanford 
University Press. 

we Me 
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Hands in The Public Library 








A new series of photographic studies by Margaret P. Coleman, 


branch librarian, Public Library, Akron, Ohio. 














Nore: The 


[Eprror’s 
the Wilson Library Bulletin are o 


correspondence columns of 
nm to all our readers 
for debate and comment. The Editor is not responsible 
for opinions expressed in these columns.] 


A Misleading Report 


To the Editor: 


I should be very grateful for an opportunity 
to contradict the false report of what I said in 
an address at the Chicago Library Institute, as 
printed on p.79 of your September issue. 

I emphatically did not say that, if you would 
rather read How to Win Friends and Influence 
People than Aristotle's Ethics it is the public 
library's job to supply it. I mentioned neither 
of these books and said nothing that warrants 
that silly statement. I do not favor the “demand” 
theory and am not opposed to the “value” theory, 
and did not say so, altho I discussed the two 
“theories” in relation to a recently published 
criticism of the book supply in certain Chicago 
branch libraries. Neither did I say that the value 
theory is one “according to which only books to 
educate the reader would be selected.” It is 
nothing of the sort. Furthermore I referred to 
the theory that “if people can be given the habit 
of reading books of any kind, their tastes will 
improve progressively” solely to point out its 
fallacy. I even tried to be facetious about this 
strange doctrine, apparently without success. 

Substantially the same misleading report of my 
remarks appeared in the Christian Science Mon- 
itor of August 9 and, in answer to my protest, I 
was informed by that journal that the story came 
from the Press Relations Office of the University 
of Chicago from whom, I assume, you also ob- 
tained it. I can only add that it is disconcerting 
to find so respectable an institution resorting to 
such sensational methods of “publicity.” 


CarRL B. RopEN, Librarian 
Chicago Public Library 


Library Business Stations 


To the Editor: 


In connection with “Public Library Stations 
in Industries” by Norma Olin Ireland and David 
E. Ireland (September) : 

Libraries in individual corporations are not a 
proper function of the public library for prac- 
tical, financial, and governmental reasons which 
might be spread at length; but if these were 
swept aside, and collections chosen wholly or 
partly by the public library were cataloged and 
turned over to the companies, their effect would 
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be negligible. Dumping a few of the latest 
books and documents would cause a ripple rapidly 
fading to a dead calm. 

The choice of material to serve the business 
needs of a particular organization is an intricate, 
highly selective affair. Neither an outside librar- 
ian nor a member of the firm is qualified for it, 
whatever either may think in advance. Where 
such companies get topnotch service from a guali- 
fied librarian of their own, the effort is to keep 
out of the premises every document, periodical, 
and book that may be tapped elsewhere. It is 
hardly exaggeration to say that what any cor- 
poration needs is not a library but a librarian 
who will use all printed and other sources of 
information on their behalf and hand over the 
answers. 

Also inducing a number of firms to support a 
business library in common, is an effort doomed 
at the outset. Unless all firms had identical in- 
terests, it could hardly be visualized. Even so, 
the expense of a separate establishment for the 
library would be comparatively prodigious, and 
housing in one firm would hardly suit the others 

Of course public libraries have for long ex- 
perimented in placing stations of their own in 
large industries, department stores, and so on, 
where regular public library service is offered 
the users. This, however, is a totally different 
matter from a corporation library per se. 


MARIE LouIsE PREVOST 
Head of Catalog Department 
Newark, N. J., Free Public 
Library 


Education for Librarians 


To the Editor: 


The recent discussion concerning a Master's 
degree for librarians is of great interest to me 
For a long time I have thought that there was 
almost an injustice being done to individuals 
choosing the library profession as their life work 
by requiring so much time and money to prepare 
for it in comparison with the returns from the 
positions which many hold. 

I have been in college library work for a long 
time and speak from a school librarian’s point 
of view. To me, Mr. Oscar C. Orman’s article 
in your April issue sounded very sensible, and 
I earnestly believe that the training for librarian- 
ship should be reorganized so that a library de- 
gree could be received without the fifth year of 
study, and that such an extra year of work should 
result in a Master's degree. If some people do 
not agree with him on the matter of getting the 
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cultural background for the work, which is of 
great value, and feel that the four years of col- 
lege work as given now is the only thing, then 
that extra year of background should get proper 
recognition somewhere. Two Bachelor's degrees 
simply do not take the place of a Master's degree. 

It seems to me that library work is more akin 
to the field of education and teaching than to 
any other profession. Many librarians are in 
school libraries working as colleagues of teachers, 
who not only get a Master’s degree for a fifth 
year of study, but also receive the higher salaries. 
Master's degrees count in school work! There- 
fore it seems as if persons choosing school li- 
brary work were penalized for making that choice. 
Perhaps they should consider that their love for 
the work and the service they render a community 
should compensate them more than the money 
they receive, which has been an idea prevailing 
in some places. That is all very well theoreti- 
cally, but practically it turns out to be a hardship 
for quite a number of hard-working individuals. 
There are doctors, lawyers, and persons in other 
professions, who love their work and have spent 
much effort and money in getting their degrees, 
but I have yet to find one who is indifferent to 
the remuneration he receives for all that and his 
labor. 

Charles V. Park, in his letter (also in your 
April issue), said that in questionnaires sent to 
school superintendents that most of them said 
they could not pay their librarians more than they 
pay a teacher who has not done graduate work 
to compensate for the extra year of training. 
Also, most of them said that even if they could 
not, they thought there was need for professional 
library training on the undergraduate level. That 
is the opinion of a group in actual, practical con- 
tact with the work and its results, and it should 
be carefully considered. 

It is possible that a school’s or a school sys- 
tem’s standing might be raised if more librarians 
could have Master's degrees, but getting them 
as the culmination of six years of work is quite 
overwhelming financially for many of them. It 
is also possible that if the higher degrees were 
received that the, school superintendents might 
somehow find the necessary funds forthcoming 
to pay those librarians the compensation such a 
degree merits. 

ERNA BucHHo.Lz, Librarian 
State Teachers College 
Eau Claire, Wis. 


“Have You Seen These?” 
To the Editor: 


The gift of a three-shelf glass exhibit case 
to Ohio State University Library has had con- 
tinuing results for several years. After the first 
exhibit, consisting of a fine collection of Bibles 
shown by the donor of the case, a procession of 
varied types has followed each month. 
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Perhaps the one exciting most comment was 
that of orchids and corsages wrapped in cello- 
phane; made by a class in horticulture. This, 
by the way, necessitated daily temperature ob- 
servations, but it was a thing of beauty. 

One of our engineering professors, during an 
enforced vacation became interested in collect- 
ing shells, and exhausted all our resources for 
identification of an unusual collection most ar- 
tistically mounted. This he offered to us for a 
month. Accompanying the loan was a SCi- 
entifically arranged identification list which a 
colleague welcomed enthusiastically, saying it 
would save him a lot of time and trouble with 
his own collection. 

A large bequest to, the University included 
a delightful collection of Swiss and German 
woodcarvings of bears and gnomes of assorted 
sizes. At Christmas time for two years we 
have “played dolls” with these, staging first a 
woodland scene with evergreens and snow and 
again a fairy setting using barberry sprays dipped 
in thin starch, then sprinkled with snow. 

We are fortunate enough to have a complete 
collection of the works of Dard Hunter which 
made a most impressive show by themselves. 
Hobbies of the library staff brought out pressed 
glass (enough for an individual exhibit), auto- 
graphs, old silver, china and pottery, weaving, 
stamps, book binding and photography. 

One year we ran a series on the history of the 
book. Unusual book dedications proved of great 
interest, as did a showing of faculty book plates. 
The latter, incidentally, added to our library col- 
lection also. 


From one of our faculty artists came textiles 
and other souvenirs from painting trips in Guate- 
mala and Mexico—a most colorful showing. 

Recently we ran a series of ‘“‘best sellers” 
from the 15th century to 1920, making a rather 
striking contrast between Saints Everlasting Rest 
and Main Street. 

One of our difficulties has been the almost 
inevitable disappearance of an artistically lettered 
and decorated poster, so our signs have recently 
become severely practical (and as I write, even 
the latest one of these has vanished!) 

As a matter of course, a reading list has been 
posted on the bulletin to accompany each exhibit. 
This bulletin board also has a change of pictures 
each week from the photogravure sections of the 
various Sunday newspapers. 

A list of exhibits made within the last five 
years aside from those already mentioned: books 
of the O.S.U. alumni, patents of the O.S.U. 
alumni, dolls, illumination of the book, Nonesuch 
edition of Dickens, Erasmus, Swedenborg, fine 
bindings, textiles, art of China, birds, and books 
from private presses. 

Atice D. MCKEE 
Assistant Reference Librarian 
Ohio State University 
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Ordering Books 


To the Editor: 

From actual experience thru working in a 
large book concern last summer, I am led to 
make a few suggestions to librarians. 

After the quote is received, the quoter checks 
your paper, taking each title listed ome at a 
time and checks thru the author, title, and pub- 
lishing company to make sure that they are cor- 
rect and that they know which book you want. 
The books used for this checking process usually 
number all the way from eight to fifteen, start- 
ing with cumulative indexes as far back as 1912 
and coming up to the latest monthly copy. If 
the book is not listed in the first cumulative used, 
they must continue looking, thru all if neces- 
sary, until your book is found. Added to the 
list of cumulatives used are the publishers’ own 
catalogs and other book review guides. I can 
remember of hunting thru book after book for 
a title that was incorrectly listed. Such things 
as misspelling, wrong author, wrong title, and 
wrong publisher can cause more work than two 
or three pages of correctly listed titles. 
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Here may I give you some suggestions to fol- 
low in preparing your next quote? 


1. Name your publisher first. 

2. All books that you want by one publisher should 
be listed alphabetically by author under the pub 
lisher’s name. 

3. Be sure that the author's 
and publisher is spelled correctly and that you 
have the right one in each case. Many books 
have similar titles and misspelling can be ver 
confusing. 

4. Leave adequate space in one of the margins for 
the quoter's price. 

5. Use good substantial paper. Any one can make 
a mistake and erasures and corrections are easier 
to make on substantial paper. 

6. Don’t crowd all your titles on a space the size 
of a postal card. 

7. Be very accurate and neat in preparing your list 

8. Above all, in preparing your list show 
ation and regard for the quoters. 


name, title of book, 


r) ler 
consider 


If librarians would follow these few simple 
suggestions they would find that they would 
receive quicker service from the book companies 

RUTH STEFFEY, Librarian 
Laurenceville Schools System 
Laurenceville, Ill. 


NEW SUBJECT HEADINGS 


HE purpose of this section is to bring new 
subjects which other libraries have approved 
to the attention of catalogers. Therefore each 
heading published in the Wilson Library Bulletin 
has the approval of a number of catalogers. These 
headings were sent to the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Subject Headings of the Catalog Section 
of the A.L.A. who in turn sent them to each 
member of the Committee and others whom the 
Committee has selected. 

This month’s list is arranged so that headings 
of a general nature suitable for a medium-sized 
library are separated from those for the more spe- 
cial library. 

Librarians are urged to send their new or 
doubtful subject headings to the Chairman of the 
Committee on Subject Headings. Cooperation is 
needed to continue this column. 

DorotHy E. Cook, Chairman 
Committee on Subject Headings 
A.L.A. Catalog Section 
The H. W. Wilson Company 


GENERAL 
Christmas seals 
Refer from (see ref.) Christmas stamps; 
Seals, Christmas; Seals, Tuberculosis; 


Stamps, Christmas; Stamps, Tuberculosis; 
Tuberculosis seals; Tuberculosis stamps 


Cuban essays 


Encyclicals, Papal 
tefer from (see ref.) Papal encyclicals 
Refer from (see also ref.) Bills, Papal; 
Catholic church—Doctrinal and controver- 
sial works 
Fireplaces, Outdoor 
Refer from (see ref.) 
door fireplaces 


Barbecue pits; Out- 


Hospitals, Cooperative 
Refer from (see ref.) Cooperative hospita 


Lentils 

Mackerel 

Phiox 

Roads—Surveying 
Refer from (see ref.) Road surveying 
Refer from (see also ref.) Surveying 

Safety education 

Yugoslavic newspapers 

Yugoslavic periodicals 


SPECIAL 


Cotton combing : 
Refer from (see also ref.) Cotton carding 
Cotton growing and manufacture 


Greek drama—Presentation, Modern 


Halophytes 


Refer from (see also ref.) Botany; Wcol 


y 


Honey locust 
Refer from (see ref.) Locust, Honey 


Hyoscyamus 
Refer from (see ref.) Henbane 
Refer from (see also ref.) Botany 


Introits 
Refer from (see also ref.) Church musi 
Laterite ; 
Refer from (see also ref.) Clay; Rock 
Sedimentary 
Reading readiness ; 
(Definition in Pettus ‘“‘subject headings 


education’’ pl61) 
Refer from (see also ref.) Reading 


Universities and colleges—Student handbooks 
Refer from (see ref.) Freshman handbooks; 
Handbooks, Student; Student handbook 











The European Situation 
While the 
“white war 


AR has come again to Europe 

tension heightened and the 
of nerves” was being waged, Ronald Kain was 
bringing to completion a number for the Refer- 
ence Shelf (volume 13) designed to provide 
background material for understanding the history 
and the relative strength and positions of the 
various countries likely to be involved should war 
result. 

The European Situation was ready for the 
hands of the publisher when the announcement 
of the Russo-German Non-Aggression Pact was 
made. Consequently publication has been de- 
layed so that the book can take into account the 
possible effects of this new factor. When the 
book does come (and we are making every effort 
to have it ready for you soon) it will present 
a careful analysis, supplemented by authoritative 
speeches and writings, of the internal conditions 
and external relations determining or influencing 
the policy of each nation concerned. Excerpts 
are of course selected with the aim of presenting 
various points of view on such basic consider- 
ations as military power, economic strength, finan- 
cial resources, political strategic advan- 
tages, and foreign objectives 


unity, 


Censor the Radio? 


At the moment, radio is exercising a kind of 
self-imposed censorship on war news. The first 
flurry of excitement which jammed the networks 
with bulletins, interpretations and sometimes 
rumors has given away, by agreement, to soberer 
announcements limited to major im- 
portance. That a certain amount of censorship 
exists by choice is evidenced in the Code of 
Ethics adopted by the National Association of 
Broadcasters on July 11, 1939, which is reprinted 
in full in Harrison B. Summers Radio Censorship 
published in the Reference Shelf (Vol. 12, 
No. 10). 

Despite the best efforts, things do occasionally 
happen to disturb the networks, the listeners and 
the sponsors. Among the more f con- 
troversies recounted in the book are those center- 
ing around Father Coughlin, Mae West, and 
Orson Welles. By quoting from previously pub- 
materials, Radio Censorship presents a 
well-rounded picture of the situation that exists 
today. 
every important phase of the question are quoted, 


events of 


famous 


lished 
100 articles from 35 sources, relating to 


providing a fund of information for both the 
general reader and the debater. 
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Bliss Classification 

Since the publication of Henry E. Bliss’s Sys- 
tem of Bibliographic Classification, there has been 
a persistent demand for the publication of the 
complete classification. Despite the difficulty of 
such an undertaking and the necessarily high 
expense involved, we are going ahead with Bibli- 
ographic Classification Expanded to be published 
in 4 volumes. Volume 1, will be ready in No- 
vember 1939. This first volume contains an in- 
troduction to the entire classification with an in- 
dex and tables and schedules for the development 
of classes A-G listed in full with another separate 
index. 

If Volume 1 meets with sufficient 
warrant their publication, the remaining volumes 
will be published at intervals of about 26 months 
each. Volumes’ II and III will cover the full 
development of the remaining classifications. Vol- 
ume IV will contain an index to the complete 
classification in one alphabet. 


success to 


Free Speech 


A book that should prove especially interesting 
at this time is Mabel Platz’ Anthology of Public 
Speaking, 
tions, the progress of freedom of speech from 
ancient Greece to the present. Speakers of all 
cultures from Pericles and Cicero to Chiang Kai- 
Shek and Neville Chamberlain are represented. 

The compiler has arranged her selections under 
nine headings: the ancient Greek period, the 
Roman, the Patristic, the Mediaeval, the Reforma- 
tion, the French Revolutionary, the British, the 
American, the World War period, and contributes 
a short introduction to each period and to each 
orator represented. 


summarizing as it does thru its selec- 


Metal Projects Index 


effort to locate concrete material that 
can be given to students working on metal proj 
ects, William J. Becker has studied the files of 
the 5 leading magazines in the field and many 
books on the subject. Metal Projects Index is 
Published in pamphlet form, it con- 
tains references to book and periodical sources 
for designs and plans of distinctly practical value. 

This used in teaching metal 
work on the junior high school level. It later 
proved so valuable in presenting metal shop on a 
teacher training basis in connection with Cornell 
University summer classes that it was expanded 
to the present size. 


In an 


the result 


index was first 
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Public Housing 


With some 250 local housing authorities in 
existence today, the majority sponsoring slum 
clearance and low rent housing programs, an ad- 
ditional 125 local citizens’ housing committees 
and many national organizations engaged in local 
housing activities, interest in the whole question 
of public housing has been given tremendous im- 
petus and numerous questions have been raised. 

Does public housing help or hinder private real 
estate? Should public housing projects be exempt 
from taxation? What types of project are most 
desirable? Should local governments raze slum 
buildings or improve them? What should be the 
determining factors in the selection of tenants? 
How can politics be kept out of public housing ? 
What assurances are there of low costs and low 
rents ? 

Civic organizations, adult education groups, 
teachers, as well as debaters, will find in Public 
Housing compiled by Mr. M. B. Schnapper for 
the Reference Shelf (Vol. 13, No. 4) a rich 
source for unbiased information on questions of 
such current interest. 

In his capacity as Chief of the Information 
Section of the United States Housing Authority, 
Mr. Schnapper is conversant with all shades of 
opinion and particularly well equipped to select 
the genuinely informative from the mass of pub- 
lished material. 


Crime and Criminal Justice 


Because of the growth of interest in the subject 
and the consequent increase in its literature dur- 
ing the seven. years since the publication of Crime 
and Criminal Justice 1927-1931, Dorothy C. Cul- 
ver has prepared an extensive, supplementary bib- 
liography, of approximately 400 pages covering 
the years 1932-1937. Following the pattern set 
in the earlier bibliography, Crime and Criminal 
Justice 1932-1937 contains references to material 
published here and abroad on Crime and Crimi- 
nal Statistics; Administration of Criminal Justice; 
Offenders; Police; Criminal Law; Criminal Pro- 
cedure; Judicial Administration; Treatment and 
Punishment; Probation; Institutional Treatment; 
Pardon, Parole and Indeterminate Sentence and 
Crime Prevention. A detailed subject index fol- 
lows the bibliography, making all entries easily 
accessible. 


Library Key 


The third edition of Zaidee Brown's well 
known Library Key has just been published. 
Since no material purpose would be served by 
extensive revision at this time, changes have been 
limited to the bibliography. Titles that were out 
of date have been dropped, a few newer ones 
added and new editions noted, 
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Britain’s Periodical Holdings 


Many scientific periodicals that ceased publica- 
tion before 1900 (excluded for that reason from 
the World List of Scientific Periodicals Published 
in the Years 1900-1933) as well as current peri- 
odicals are listed in the 712-page Union Catalog 
of Periodical Publications in the University Li- 
braries of the British Isles with Their Respective 
Holdings for which we can now accept orders. 

This is a comprehensive list in a single al- 
phabet of the periodical literature available in 
113 university libraries of the British Isles. Com- 
piled by Marion G. Roupell under the supervision 
of the Joint Standing Committee of the National 
Central Library, London, and published with the 
aid of the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust, it 
will be found useful by American as 
British librarians in tracing periodicals. 


well as 


Bibliography of Guam 

Approximately 1800 selected references to peri- 
odicals, government documents, books and manu- 
scripts are included in the Bibliography of Guam 
just published. Sponsored by the City of New 
York and prepared under the editorship of Charles 
F. Reid of the College of the City of New York 
with the assistance of the Works Progress Admin- 
istration, it is the first of a series of bibliog- 
raphies planned on territories and outlying pos- 
sessions of the United States. 

Every effort has been made to make the bibli- 
ography as complete as possible. Files of hun 
dreds of libraries have been studied, in the course 
of which some 5,000 periodicals, 500 serial gov- 
ernment publications of the United States, Spain 
and Germany and countless books have been ex- 
amined. 

As the only comprehensive annotated bibliog- 
raphy on Guam, it is certain to prove of value 
not only to government agencies and officials but 
to schools, research workers and commercial firms 
as well. 


CALENDAR OF CUMULATIONS 


Published 
ABRIDGED READERS’ GuIDE. September 1938-August 
1939 annual bound volume. Published September 20 


HiGH ScHoot CaTatoc. Second Cumulated Supple 
ment. Published September 15 


LEGAL INDEX. August 1938-July 1939 annual bound 
volume. Published September 1 


In Preparation 


AGRICULTURAL INDEX. January 1937-September 1939 
33-month bound volume. Ready in December 
Art INpDEx. October 1938-September 1939 annual 


bound volume. Ready this month or early November 


CHILDREN’S CATALOG. Third Cumulated Supplement. 
Ready early this month 


EDUCATIONAL FILM CATALOG. Second Edition Re 
vised. Ready this month or early November 

Watch this space each month for latest infor- 
mation about cumulated volumes, supplements, 
and schedules of publication of Wilson indexes 
and catalogs. 
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Film Bibliography 


Volume I of the bibliography on the motion 
picture in America, tentatively titled The Film in 
America, is on the press. 

Compiled by the Federal Writers’ Project and 
sponsored by the Museum of Modern Art Film 
Library, it will be, according to John Hay Whit- 
ney, President of the Film Library, “the world’s 
most comprehensive guide to the literature of the 
motion picture.”’ Said Mr. Whitney: 

“The bibliography was conceived as a means 
of bringing order to the chaotic state of the mo- 
tion picture’s vast literature. Altho the work 
includes comprehensive references to the Euro- 
pean film, its total effect is to reveal the extent 
of America’s contribution to this art and to estab- 
lish continuity in the recorded history of the 
American film.” 

Volume I contains some 9000 book and maga- 
zine references grouped under five general head- 
ings with 500 sub-classifications and includes 
references to selected articles and reviews from 
the Fred Ott Sneeze enacted for the Edison kineto- 
scope in 1887 to the modern Snow White. 


Text of Versailles 

We wonder how many of you are emphasizing 
your New Larned History as a source for back- 
ground information on the present conflict? First 
and foremost, it contains the full text of the 
much discussed Versailles Treaty; the terms of 
the Armistice; report of the Paris Peace Confer- 
ence. Replete with maps, it can be counted on 
for a clear picture of oft-changing boundaries. 
Danzig, Poland, Germany, France, England, Rus- 
sia, Czechoslovakia, Austria . . . the history of 
each is given without bias. The World War is 
treated in detail. 


Guide to Catholic Periodicals 


The four-year cumulated volume of the Cath- 
olic Periodical Index for the years 1930-1933 is 
now ready. The key to important sources on 
Catholic thought and progress, it indexes by 
author and subject the contents of 52 periodicals 
and many newspapers and bulletins published 
in Austria, England, Ireland, the United States 
and Vatican City. Plans made for a current in- 
dexing service include the January-June number 
for 1939 already published and a bound cumula- 
tion which will be published at the end of the 
year. 1940 is to bring quarterly service. 


French World List 


Wé are glad to announce the safe arrival on 
the Isle de France of the bound annuals for 1938 
of Biblio, the “Cumulative Index” of books in 
French. A _ 1,093-page volume listing between 
14,500 and 15,000 titles published last year the 
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world over, it contains full bibliographical infor- 
mation. Bound annuals for 1934-38 inclusive are 
also available in New York for those not previ- 
ously having subscribed to the monthly service 
and wanting a complete file since its inception in 
1933. Write for quotations. 


Book <Acrostics 


You will recall that some months ago we rec- 
ommended, for your mental gymnasts, Alice 
Gale’s Book Acrostics. At the time we were 
unable to quote the price. Very modest it is, 
at $1.35. Combining a test of literary informa- 
tion with the always fascinating process of solv- 
ing a puzzle, it is bound to prove popular with 
the stay-at-homes. In the school library it should 
stimulate informal research in literary fields. 


THE LIGHTHOUSE KEEPER 





WILSON PUBLICATIONS 


mentioned in this issue 


Becker, William J. METAL PROJECTS 
INDEX. In press. 


BIBLIO. Bound Annual, 1938. cloth, 
$3.80; paper, $3.30. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY OF GUAM. United 


States. 
tion. 

Bliss, Henry E. BIBLIOGRAPHIC CLAS- 
SIFICATION EXPANDED. Vol. I. 
In press. 


Works Progress Administra- 


Brown, Zaidee. LIBRARY KEY. Third 
ed. rev. 70c. 


CATHOLIC PERIODICAL INDEX. 1930- 
1933. On the service basis. 

FILM IN AMERICA, THE. United States. 
Works Progress Administration. In 
press. 

Culver, Dorothy C. BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
CRIME AND CRIMINAL JUSTICE: 


1932-1937. On the service basis. 
Gale, Alice N. BOOK ACROSTICS. 
$1.35. 
Kain, Ronald. THE EUROPEAN SITU- 


ATION. $1.25. 


NEW LARNED HISTORY. On the 
service basis. 

Platz, Mabel. ANTHOLOGY OF PUB- 
LIC SPEAKING. In press. 


Schnapper, M. B. PUBLIC HOUSING. 


$1.25. 


Summers. 


RADIO CENSORSHIP. $1.25. 


UNION CATALOG of Periodical Publica- 
tions in the University Libraries of the 
British Isles with their Respective 
Holdings. From Great Britain. $12.50. 
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TUMMINELLO THEORY OF 
NUMERICAL ROOTS 


BY CHARLES E. TUMMINELLO 


A method of solving problems of numerical roots, without 
burdening the reader or student with extended study. 
From your bookstore. $2.35 


THE CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE, Boston 








RADEMAEKERS 


Library Binders and Booksellers 
Newark, N. J. New York, N. Y. 


Don't let the fall ‘‘rush’’ get you down! 
Stock your shelves NOW with Rade- 
maekers’ ‘‘Must Books"’ and Reprints 
rebound in attractively designed covers 
and Picture Covers or reinforced and 
resewn in Publishers’ Covers. Lists will 
be sent you on request. 


Wittiam H. RapEeMAEKERS, 
President 





THE BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS 
French, German, Spanish, Italian, Russian, etc. 
Potvail Charts for Object Lemons 
Send for Catalogue 


M. D. BERLITZ 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 














LET 
“THE LIBRARY BOOK CENTER” 


FILL ALL YOUR BOOK NEEDS! 


Over 1,000,000 used, shelfworn, and 
new library books in stock, em- 
bracing every subject. Discounts 
range up to 55%! 105 Fifth Ave- 
nue is the shopping ground of the 
prudent librarian. 


BARNES & NOBLE INc. 
The Library Book Center 


105 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 














use ({ 


THE H. R. HUNTTING CO. 





FALL BOOK SELECTION—— 


CAN BE DONE WITH CONFIDENCE 
IF YOU USE HUNTTING LISTS 


Every book listed is suitable for public or school library 
Any book recommended will be sent on approval. 


BUY FROM HUNTTING AND BE 


Library Specialists 


/4 TO 1/2 


on new & used 


stole) Cy cart 


0G 


Serving libraries throughout 
the world since 1902 
(oo) HH ie] mw: fete) Geer 


F.C..LONG, PRES. COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Periodicals Wanted! 
We will pay $3 per volume 


for Volumes | and 2 


SCRIPTA MATHEMATICA 


if in good condition. 


Periodicals Department 


THE H. W. WILSON CO. 
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AMILTON BASSO, the son of Dominick 
Basso, whose grandmother saw New Orleans 
captured by the Federal gunboats during the 
Civil War, and Louise Basso, was born in New 
Orleans on September 5, 1904. He grew up in 
a neighborhood dominated by a gang of boys 
who called themselves the “Elysian Fields’’ and 
who took an enormous pride in making the 
rest of the boys of that section—young Basso 
among them—pay a nickel-a-week tribute for 
crossing the railroad tracks to school, and fre- 
quently forced them to surrender their lunches. 
He spent many an hour down on the wharves, 
and to them is traceable, he says, his “itch to 
travel.” From a public high school Basso went 
to Tulane University, and here, he admits, he 
was not a very distinguished student. He detested 
the thought of settling down to law as a career, 
and so left college four months before gradua- 
tion. When he had just turned twenty, that now 
famous “Double Dealer” group—that included 
such literary lights as Sherwood Anderson, Wil- 
liam Faulkner, Oliver La Farge, Edmund Wilson, 
Roark Bradford, and Lyle Saxon—came into 
being. And for their magazine Basso wrote 
several pieces of promising verse. 

When he reached that age when the world 
was his oyster, he felt himself obliged to go 
to New York. ‘But the oyster, to my hurt 
astonishment,” he says, “wouldn’t open. Before 
I got a newspaper job, I had worked in a print 
shop, trucked freight, and been a salesman in a 
department store—one of the worst experiences 
I ever had.” 

Basso returned to Louisiana at the time of the 
great 1927 flood, and worked on New Orleans 
newspapers. During the three years that fol- 
lowed his most embarrassing news story is said 
to have been a long account, including remarks 
made by important speakers, of a dedicatory 
ceremony that was postponed on account of rain. 
Then came a smattering of copy-writing experi- 
ence in an advertising agency, a job which in 
the end deserted him and left him free to do 
what he always wanted to do: write books. 

In 1930 he married Etolia Moore Simmons, a 
native of St. Louis who had come to live in 
New Orleans. They left the Crescent City and 
moved to the mountains of western North 
Carolina. Here, except for a sojourn in South- 
ern Europe in 1937 and 1938, they have remained. 

His Relics and Angels, published in 1929, 
provoked the rather normal proportion of “yes 
and no” criticism that descends upon a first 
novel. Basso had “always been leery of Jeff 
Davis,” and when he discovered that General 
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Beauregard had judged Davis in a rather black 
light he acquired a real interest in that great 
Creole who “looked like a poet in uniform.” 
The only book about him Basso regarded as 
decidedly “chocolate coated,” and on the basis 
of considerable new material he wrote Beaure- 
gard: The Great Creole. In 1934 came Cinnamon 
Seed, and a year later, In Their Own Image, a 
novel which Basso himself does not particularly 
recommend. Courthouse Square, by which he 
may be said to have come of age, appeared in 
1936. In his recent Days Before Lent, he tells 
the story of a modern man whose talents are 
sO superior to his opportunities that the intelli- 
gence which sustains them is 
souring. 


in danger of 


Basso is a frequent contributor to magazines, 
and for a time in the middle 1930's he was a 
member of the editorial staff of the Neu 
Republic. He dislikes labels of any sort, but 
above all political ones. “I am, I suppose, a 
free-thinking liberal opposed to any kind of 
dictatorship whether it be of the right or of 
the left. I believe that America has something 
that no other country can match—a promise, a 
hope, call it a dream—and that its potentialities 
have never been realized. My political opinions, 
however, are my own, and I don't want to 
preach them or try to cram them down anybody's 
throat.” 
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FICTION 


ASHTON, WINIFRED 
Arrogant history of White Ben, by Clem- 
ence Dane ,pseud,. Doubleday 1939 
363p $2.50 


Toward the end of the war of the 1950's, 
which had practically destroyed our present 
civilization, a scarecrow, named White Ben, 
was set up in an English field by a little 
girl and an old man. Eventually White 
Ben became dictator of England and did 
away with everything based on human 
reason. A political allegory 


BABSON, NAOMI LANE 
All the tomorrows. Reynal 1939 390p 
$2.50 
A story of transition in China as seen in 
the lives of several generations of one fam- 
ily—from 1860 to the present. From the 
days of the Emperors to the coming of Com- 
munism and the Japanese invasion—the 
growth of the new China is traced through 
the fortunes of Felix Lo 


Basso, HAMILTON, 1904- 
Days before lent. Scribner 1939 371p 
$2.50 


“The destinies of five men—and a 
woman—are decided in the six short but 
immensely eventful days of this novel. The 
characters are a young bacteriologist; his 
boyhood friend who became a priest; a 
successful playwright; an aging and exiled 
Central American revolutionist; and a 
punch-drunk, gin-sodden pugilist. . . Set 
against the colorful background of New 
Orleans just before and during Mardi 
Gras.” Huntting 


CLOETE, STUART 
Watch for the dawn. Houghton 1939 


489p $2.50 


Maps on lining-papers 

In time element this novel precedes the 
author's “Turning wheels” and tells of the 
events that preceded the Great Trek of the 
Boers and made it inevitable 


D1 DONATO, PIETRO, 1911- 
Christ in concrete; a novel. Bobbs 1939 


311p $2.50 


A story about labor. In the lives of 
Paul, his father, his mother and the Italian 
bricklayers, the author tells what labor is 
like: its joys and sorrows, its cruelites and 
its rewards 

“The characters who vividly people the 
story are drawn from poverty-ridden families, 
transplanted Italians whom Pietro di Donato 
knows from his fourteen years as a brick- 
layer; and with his remarkable sense for 
words he has caught and crystallized their 
effervescent, volubly poetic speech with its 
imagery piquantly compounded of the soil, 
their work, and their theology. . . Only a 
man whose muscles and stomach have felt 
the fatigue and the hunger of hard manual 
labor can paint them with such blunt, con- 
vincing strokes.”” Nation 


FISHER, VARDIS, 1895- 
Children of God; an American epic. 


Harper 1939 769p $3 


Maps on lining-papers 

A story of the building of the Mormon 
empire, told mainly in terms of two cen- 
tral and dramatic figures—Joseph Smith and 
Brigham Young 

“Never has the Mormon story been done 
with anything like this subtlety and bigness. 
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FISHER, VARDIS—Continued 


LINCOLN, JOSEPH CROSBY, 


It's a labor of love; it’s a labor growing out 
of man’s past and home and background; 
it's a labor of careful research as well as 
understanding.” N.Y. Times 

1870- AND 


LINCOLN, FREEMAN 


Ownley inn. Coward-McCann 1939 311p 


$2.50 


Romance and mystery in a Cape Cod 
setting 

“A mystery built up entirely out of New 
England materials, this mechanical but 
agreeable story is a rainbow of local color. 
A priceless book is stolen: it is an early 
edition of the New England primer; the 
thief is shipwrecked: it our own private 
hurricane that casts him up on an island off 
Cape Cod; when the thief is murdered, an 
amateur solves the mystery.” Sat. rev. of 
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Appeared serially in “Liberty’’ under 
title: Lady with wings 
“Soaring Wings’ is . . . happily not a 


conventional biography. Very simply and 
unsentimentally Mr. Putnam tells enough 
of her early life and ancestry to place her 
for the unusual life that was hers. . . The 
story of her solo flight across the Atlantic 
is a thrilling one and many details which 
were not given at the time further add to 
the suspense which held during the hours 
when the crippled plane fought thru the 
storm and flame to touch at last upon the 
Irish Coast.’ Sat. rev. of lit. 


HAMILTON, ALEXANDER, 1757-1804 
Loth, David Goldsmith, 1899- 


Alexan- 
der Hamilton; portrait of a prodigy. 
Carrick 1939 320p il $3 


A biography of the American statesman, 
soldier and financier 


lit. MELBOURNE, WILLIAM LAMB, 2D _ VIs- 


VANCE, ETHEL COUNT, 1779-1848 
Cecil, Lord Edward Christian David, 





Escape. Little 1939 428p $2.50 


A novel of thrills and terror woven about 
the escape of a German actress, Emmy 
Ritter, who is to be executed for treason 

Appeared in ‘Saturday evening post’ 


ABOUT PEOPLE 


BEARD, DANIEL CARTER, 1850- 
Hardly a man is now alive; the autobiog- 


raphy of Dan Beard. Doubleday 1939 
361p il $3 

“Reviewing the ninety years of his long 
life tthe author) recalls the many interest- 
ing things which he has seen happen in 
this country and the public figures with 
whom he has come in contact. His story 

. will have an especial appeal to Boy 
Scouts and their leaders with whom he has 
been associated.” Baldwin 


BOONE, DANIEL, 1734-1820 


Bakeless, John Edwin, 1894- 


Master of 


the wilderness, Daniel Boone. Mor- 


row 1939 480p il maps $3.50 


“Daniel Boone, explorer, trapper, Indian 
fighter and frontiersman, became a_half- 
legendary figure during his own life-time. 
In this . . . full, authentic and carefully 
documented biography, based on recently 
discovered material, (the author) gives us 
Boone as he really was, a stirring and heroic 
figure of a man.” Baldwin 


EARHART, AMELIA, 1898-1937 


Putnam, George Palmer, 1887- 


Soaring 
wings; a biography of Amelia Earhart. 
Harcourt 1939 294p il $2.50 


Informal and intimate biography of the 
late flyer whose life ended in the unknown 
Pacific, written by her husband 


1902- Young Melbourne; and the 
story of his marriage with Caroline 
Lamb. Bobbs 1939 276p front $3 


“This biography, written with charm and 
distinction, takes the man who was later to 
become Prime Minister of England, thru his 
early years and up thru the stormy days of 
his marriage with Caroline Lamb and her 
affair with Byron.” Baldwin 


PARTRIDGE, SAMUEL SELDEN 
Partridge, Bellamy. Country lawyer; il. 


by S. J. Voorhies. McGraw 1939 317p 
il (Whittlesey house publications) 
$2.75 

In this biography of his father, Bellamy 
Partridge brings to life a country town of 
upper New York State in the late 19th cen- 
tury—typical of a way of life that has 
ceased to be. He hinges his narrative on the 
daily work and unusual experiences of the 
country lawyer 


AMERICAN SCENE 


CAMPBELL, WALTER STANLEY, 1887- 
Old Santa Fe trail, by Stanley Vestal 


rpseud,. . . Houghton 1939 304p il $3 


Maps on lining-papers 

Contents: Prairie ocean; Council grove; 
Grand Arkansas; Fork in the trail; Desert 
route; Mountain route; La Fonda 

“What is distinctive in his account is the 
admirable reconstruction of the facts and 
feelings of the life of the trail. To read his 
book is to realize that life as vividly as if 
you had seen it in a movie. Allowing us to 
watch these wagon trains traverse the Trail, 
he has stopped at key points to tell the sto- 
ries which gave them their meaning and 
often their place-names.” N.Y. Times 
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MorGAN, ANN HAVEN, 1882- 
Field book of animals in winter; with 
283 illustrations, including 4 full-color 
plates. Putnam 1939 527p il $3.50 


“An introduction to the ways in which 
animals meet the crises and depressions of 
winter. It is for the use of anybody who 
inquires into the ways of a wasp huddled 
beneath a window casing in December, or 
the state of a hibernating woodchuck in his 
hole, or the welfare of birds thru a snow- 
storm.” Preface 


PoPE, CLIFFORD HILLHOUSE, 1899- 
Turtles of the United States & Canada; 
il. with 99 photographs. Knopf 1939 
343p il $3.75 


Altho primarily a book on the habits of 
turtles for the lay reader the author de- 
scribes and gives the life histories of 63 
well known American species in full detail. 
Includes a key to help identify turtles and a 
13 page bibliography 


BACKGROUND FOR WAR 


BENES, EDVARD, 1884- 
Democracy today and tomorrow. Macmil- 
lan 1939 244p $3 


Based on lectures delivered at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Contents: Intellectual 
and political development of modern Europe 
in its relation to modern democracy; World 
war and its influence on the democratisation 
of Europe; Downfall of the postwar democ- 
racies in Europe and its main causes; 
League of nations as an expression of the 
democratisation of Europe and of the world; 
Modern antidemocratic ideologies and Euro- 
pean democracy; Future of democracy 

“Here are the findings of Bene3, the 
statesman, on the art of democratic rule; 
the doctrines of Benes, the sociologist, on 
existing systems of government; and the 
faith of Bene, the idealist, in the ultimate 
triumph of humanitarian democracy.” Book- 
of-the-month club news 


CHURCHILL, WINSTON LEONARD SPENCER, 
1874- 

Step by step, 1936-1939. Putnam 1939 
323p front $4 

“During the last three years I have writ- 

ten a fortnightly letter mainly about For- 

eign Policy and Defense. . . (These letters) 

are at once a running commentary upon 

events as they happened or were about to 


happen, and a narrative of what we have - 


lived through. I therefore thought it would 
be right to present them . . . as a faithful 
record.” Preface 
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“As a good journalist (Mr Churchill) has 
set himself to inform rather than to argue. 
His task is one of analysis. He amasses an 
extraordinary quantity of detailed informa- 
tion, and examines it, for the real benefit 
of his readers, by the light of an experience 
gained at first hand.’’ Spectator 


Low, Davin, 1891- 
Cartoon history of our times; with an in- 


troduction and text by Quincy Howe. 
Simon & Schuster 1939 171p il $2 

Almost a hundred full-page cartoons, 
with brief historical comment, picturing the 
progress of world affairs during the last 
six years. The cartoons are arranged under 
the headings: disarmament; collective se- 
curity; the Far East; Spain; the Axis; the 
British empire 


PETERSON, HORACE CORNELIUS, 1902- 
Propaganda for war; the campaign 


against American neutrality, 1914-1917. 
Univ. of Okla. press 1939 357p il $3 


“It seems more than desirable that Amer- 
icans candidly reconsider the origins of their 
thinking about the recent World War and 
that in the light of this re-evaluation they 
develop a cooler approach to disturbing 
events and individuals in other parts of the 
world. . . The attempt has been made in 
the following pages to trace the develop- 
ment of British influences in the United 
States in the years of neutrality. . . In 
addition consideration is given to the vari- 
ous economic influences—influences which 
were propaganda of the highest order. 
Finally the results of the propaganda are 
considered.” Preface 

‘Mr. Peterson’s book is not an argument 
for pacifism or for neutrality. If one is to 
draw any conclusion, it is that Americans 
ought to safeguard their own interests by 
coolly determining what those interests are, 
what facts are relevant to them, and to 
what extent propaganda may be distorting 
the pictures of the facts.’”” New Republic 


RAUSCHNING, HERMANN, 1887- 
Revolution of nihilism; warning to the 


west. Alliance 1939 300p $3 


Translated from German by E. W. 
Dickes 

The author of this book was at one time 
a member of the Nazi party and president 
of the Danzig senate. Because he opposed 
some of Hitler’s orders he was forced to 
resign, and later became an exile. This 
book contains a former party member's 
analysis of the Hitler regime, particularly 
in its foreign policies. In conclusion, the 
author asserts that Hitler does not aim at 
domination of eastern Europe, but of the 
world 

Published in England under title: Ger- 
many’s revolution of destruction 
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McGulIRE, PAUL, 1903- 
Australia; her heritage, her future. . . 


THOMPSON, DoROTHY, 1894- 
Let the record speak. Houghton 1939 


408p $2.75 


A collection of the author's comments on 
European affairs which appeared in the New 
York Herald Tribune from 1936 to 1939, 
also some of her broadcasts and speeches 

“This book contains some first-class 
writing. The best is in Miss Thompson's 
first and last chapters, which were not 
columns. The first is her introduction, a 
masterful statement of her personal prin- 
ciples. The final chapter is a speech on 
America, a deeply moving lyric.” Books 
(N.Y. Herald Tribune) 


CREDO 


FADIMAN, CLIFTON, 1904- 


(ed.) I believe; the personal philosophies 
of certain eminent men and women of 
our time; ed. with an introduction and 
biographical notes. Simon & Schuster 
1939 429p il $3.75 


A second series of “Living philosophies,” 
including contributions by Lancelot Hog- 
ben, Pearl S. Buck, Emil Ludwig, George 
Santayana, Ellen Glasgow, Thomas Mann, 
James Thurber, John Strachey, Lin Yutang 
and twelve others 

“In ‘I Believe’ there should be some- 
thing for any reader who approaches the 
problems of contemporary life with the 
seriousness of these writers. Many times 
in this volume we find individual writers 
taking different approaches to the same 
view, that it is necessary to combat fascism 
as a threatened enslavement of the human 
race... Altho there is much gravity here, 
there is little pessimism.’’ Books (N.Y. 
Herald Tribune) 


FAR PLACES 


BIGLAND, Mrs EILEEN 


Lake of the royal crocodiles. Macmillan 
1939 299p il maps $2.50 


“Description of the author's trip to 
northern Rhodesia where a friend had 
established an estate in the midst of the 
beautiful region inhabited by the Bemba 
people. Her experiences in learning to 
know the natives are humorously told.” 
Book rev. digest 


Stokes 1939 349p il $3.50 

Maps on lining-papers 

Contents: South by Suez; Landfall; Be- 
ginnings in new South Wales; Early 
struggles; Sydney: a place in the sun; 
Beyond the mountains; Queensland; White 
man in the tropics; Federal capital; Murray 
basin and Victoria; Place for a village: 
Melbourne; Victorian landscape; South Aus- 
tralia; Growing deserts; Aborigines; The 
west 


“Here is a delightful book that surveys 
the entire continent and describes not only 
the kangaroos but also landscapes, harbors, 
aborigines, deforestration, and social prob- 
lems. Mr. McGuire, a young Australian 
author of detective stories, has an eye for 
the picturesque and a gift for colorful nar- 
rative. The constantly interesting text is 
enhanced by pages of excellent photo- 
graphs.” Sat. rev. of lit. 


SLOAN, PATRICK ALAN 
Russia without illusions. Modern age 


1939 243p pa 75c 


For the better part of seven years the 
author lived, worked and traveled in the 
U.S.S.R. His book describes conditions as 
he found them in his travels and weighs 
the good and bad effects of the Soviet sys- 
tem, always making comparison with his 
native England 


Victor, PAUL EMILE 
My Eskimo life; tr. from the French, by 


Jocelyn Godefroi. Simon & Schuster 
1939 349p il maps $3 


“The author, a French ethnographer, 
spent seven months in 1936-37, living with 
a small group of nomadic Eskimos in their 
winter quarters on the east coast of Green- 
land. This book is a day-by-day record of 
his experiences and observations, character 
sketches of his companions, bits of legends 
they told him, descriptions of their daily 
occupations.” Book rev. digest 

“Victor seems to have missed little, and 
wherever possible his short, direct descrip- 
tions of living and hunting techniques are 
clarified by clear and simple pencil sketches. 
. . The charm of the book lies in part in 
the author's friendliness, in his constant 
elbow-rubbing with friends whose standards 
are no less understandable and real for 





JAMEs, NEILL 
Petticoat vagabond among the nomads. 
Scribner 1939 350p il $2.75 
Maps on lining-papers 
Description of the author's travels in the 


being different from his own Parisian ones.” 
Books (N.Y. Herald Tribune) 


WHITAKER, JOHN THOMPSON, 1906- 
Americas to the south. Macmillan 1939 





region north of the Arctic circle inhabited 
by the Laplanders. Much of her traveling 
was done driving reindeer, as she followed 
the Laplanders on their migrations or at- 
tended reindeer round-ups 


300p $2.50 


Maps on lining-papers 
“This book is designed for the average 
responsible United States citizen who tries 
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(Peru, Bolivia, Chile, Argentine Republic, 
Brazil, Mexico) . . . what sort of people 
inhabit them; how they live, and what prob- 
lems and aspirations animate them; whether 
their form of government is democratic or 
not; what—if anything—the Germans, Ital- 
ians, and Japanese are doing there; and 
finally what all these things mean to the 
peace and happiness of the people of the 
United States.” Foreword 


HUMOR 


ROSTEN, LEO CALVIN, 1908- 
Strangest places, by L. Q. Ross ;pseud). 
Harcourt 1939 226p $2 


Contents: L’opéra; Café Royal; Peep- 
show; O. B. Bards; Union Square; Taxi- 
dance; Mighty I am; Rubberneck wagon; 
Izzy Gomez; Penny arcade; Mr. Barney's 
place; Savoy ballroom; Family court; The 
hereafter 

Pieces about incongruous and almost in- 
credible places by the author of “Education 
of Hyman Kaplan.” Ranging from N. Y. 
to San Francisco, New Orleans to Wash- 
ington, the author humorously reports on 
strange places he has visited and strange 
people he has seen 


VAN DE WATER, FREDERIC FRANKLYN, 
1890- 
Fathers are funny. Day 1939 163p $2 


Contents: Dedication; Expectant father; 
Age of innocence; Prelude to education; 
Just splendid pals; Bringing up father; 
Roman rider; To one education; Children 
keep you young; Reflections of a stuffed 
shirt 


JOBS AND HOBBIES 


CONNORS, CHARLES HENRY, 1884- AND 
TIEDJENS, VICTOR ALPHONS, 1895- 
Chemical gardening for the amateur; 
gardening without soil made easy; il. 
with photographs and line drawings. 
Wise 1939 255p il $1.95 


“An attempt is made thru the pages of 
this book to set forth a story on the cul- 
ture of plants in ‘artificial mediums’ so that 
the reader may learn some of the methods 
which may be used, and the limitations and 
advantages of any one of the methods de- 
scribed. The book is written for the ama- 
teur who wishes to grow plants—in his 
home, sunporch, or improvised greenhouse, 
or in the open in a corner of the garden— 
by the use of solutions containing the min- 
eral plant foods required by plants for 
growth.” Preface 
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KLINEFELTER, LEE MILLER, 1892- 
Medical occupations for girls; women in 


white. . . Dutton 1939 320p il $2 


Contents: First aid class; The physi- 
cian; Medical specialists; The dentist; The 
chiropodist; The dental hygienist; The 
dietitian; Medical technologist; The nurse; 
Occupational therapy technician; The op- 
tometrist; The pharmacist; Physical therapy 
technician; X-ray technician 


LINGENFELTER, MARY REBECCA, 1893- 


AND KITSON, HARRY DEXTER, 1886- 


Vocations for girls. Harcourt 1939 358p 


$2.50 


The authors’ aim is “to help young 
women of this generation to obtain a vision 
of the multitude of occupations open to 
them; to discover the characteristics they 
should possess for the particular fields; the 
steps they should take in preparing for 
various types of careers; the rewards they 
may expect.” Preface 

Reading lists: p325-51 


RAMSAY, JOHN 
American potters and pottery. Hale 1939 


304p il $3.75 


Written from the standpoint of a col- 
lector. Partial contents: Potters and pottery 
of eastern Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Dela- 
ware, and Maryland; Potters and pottery of 
New England and New York; Potters and 
pottery of western Pennsylvania, West Vir- 
ginia, and the Middle West; Potters and 
pottery of the South; Earthenware and por- 
celain; Check list of American potters; 
Bibliography; Potters marks 


ROMBAUER, Mrs IRMA S. 
Streamlined cooking; new and delightful 


recipes for canned, packaged and 
frosted foods and rapid recipes for 
fresh foods; il. by M. R. Becker. 
Bobbs 1939 210p il $1.75 


Designed for those who must cook their 
meals in a very limited space of time. “It 
will teach you to combine fresh ingredients 
with the innumerable canned and packaged 
goods at your disposal so that your thirty- 
minute meals need be neither commonplace 
nor casual.” Introduction 


WoopHOuUSsE, Mrs CHASE (GOING) 1890- 
Dental careers; opportunities in dentistry 


and dental hygiene. Funk 1939 201p 
(Kitson careers ser.) $1.50 


Contents: What is dentistry; Look at 
beginnings; Who may practise dentistry; 
Education; Entering practice; Types of 
practice; Earnings; Demand and supply; 
Who makes a successful dentist; Women in 
dentistry; Dental hygienist; Related auxil- 
iary occupations 
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MARCH OF SCIENCE how the pattern is changing with the eco- 


nomic scheme, who owns the town, where 
incomes come from, and the importance of 


FLACK, ISAAC HARVEY, 1912- 
CK, Isaac HARVEY, 191 labor and labor unions. The book is a 


Story of =r rby; Harvey Graham plea, not for regimentation, but for a so- 
(pseud,; with a foreword by O. St J. ciety in which all citizens can enjoy an 
Gogarty. Doubleday 1939 425p il abundant standard of living. Graphically 
$3.75 illustrated with pictorial statistics." Bkl. 

A “chronicle of the development of sur- 
gery from the first trepanning operations of MCWILLIAMS, CAREY 
Neolithic man to the latest triumphs of Factories in the field; the story of migra- 
neuro-surgery. . . It is (a) survey of the tory farm labor in California. Little 
steady progress of surgical science, focussed 4p $2.50 
about the great figures who carried on sur- 1939 334p $2.5 
gery from one advance to another.’’ Book- A story of eighty years of land grabbing 
of-the-month club news and farm-labor exploitation which supple- 
“Retells, on nearly every one of its 400 ments factually Mr Steinbeck’s dramatic 
pages, illustrative anecdotes, and quotes picture of the same condition as told in 
significant episodes—some grim, others “Grapes of wrath.” Bibliography 


humorous, and all entertaining. We are 

given a description of Chiselden’s operation 

for lithotomy, performed without anaesthetic 

in fifty-four seconds; we are told all about 

the struggle for corpses for dissection in YOUNG PEOPLE 
the eighteenth century; we hear of the 

grave-robbings and the  resurrectionists.”’ BEMELMANS, LUDWIG 


ee oe Madeline; story & pictures by Ludwig 
Bemelmans. Simon & Schuster 1939 
SOCIAL PROBLEM 
unp il $2 
ARONOVICI, CAROL, 1881- Rollicking text and pictures tell all about 
Heusing the masses. Wiley 1939 291p the little girl in Paris who managed to have 
il $3.50 a very gay time in spite of appendicitis 
Contents: Land; People; Money; Earn- 
ing capacity and the housing market; Home OWEN, Mrs RUTH (BRYAN) 1885- 
ownership; Law and housing; Urbanism Picture tales from Scandinavia; selected 
= Lange agg ~ eee and cagen J and retold; il. by Emma Brock. Stokes 
ousing education; Housing survey an . 
housing research; Conclusions; Housing 1939 109p il $1.25 
literature Contents: Why the sand drifted at Tis- 
, vilde; Little people of Zealand; Lucky 
GosLin, Mrs RYLLIs CLAIR (ALEXANDER) man; Fox and the cock; Little boat; Buried 
1901- AND GOSLIN, OMAR PANCOAST, treasure; Hole; Stupid fellow; “Let us 
1899- waste no time”; Per and the north wind; 
Don’t kill the goose. Harper 1 169 Honest men and the devil; Three pennies; 
il $2.50 8 P 939 1609p Brave dog; Stork and the farmers; Pickled 
a herring and the eel; Tricky Peik; Hiding 
“Analysis of the machinery of business the bell; Snake and the brave girl; Bear 
in the American town. The authors show coachman 








READING FOR BACKGROUND 


A series of reading lists for teachers and students published in cooperation with 
the School Libraries Section of the A.L.A. Ten or more copies in one order, of one 
list or assorted, 17'/oc each; 100 or more, 12c each postpaid. 














BACKGROUND READINGS FOR AMERICAN BACKGROUND READINGS IN MUSIC. Ruth E 
HISTORY. J. C. Roos. 59p. pa. 35c. Bradley. 32p. pa. 35c 

= Lag 4 WE READ NEXT? J. C. Ios. MATHEMATICS: QUEEN OF THE SCIENCES. 

READINGS FOR FRENCH, LATIN, GERMAN. Frieda M. Heller. 16p. pa. 35¢ 
A. R. Brooks. 32p. pa. 35c. THE WORLD WAR. Frances Fitzgerald. 18; 

BOOKS ABOUT SPAIN. Mabel Williams, comp. pa. 35¢. 

SCIENCE. BOOKS FOR THE ELEMENTARY i lle 
SCHOOL. Ruth Budd. 24p. pa. 35c. 

COMMUNICATION THROUGH THE AGES. kaith NEW YORK CITY—YESTERDAY, TODAY AND 
M. Stoddard and Helen 8S. Carpenter. 29p. pa. TOMORROW. M. F. Brady and H. 8. Carpen 
35c. ter. — pa. 1939. 35c. 





THE H. Ww. WILSON ‘COMPANY 
950 University Avenue New York City, N. Y. 

















Special Book-Week Articles 





FATHER JOINS THE FAMILY—a_ sparkling 
paper about Fathers—and the lack of them—in 
children’s books. By Dorothy Dohm, Children’s 
Librarian, Ellensburg, Washington. 


LOOKING AT BOOKS—a poem by John Holmes. 

PEOPLE, PLOTS AND PONIES—an article by 
the young authors of The Far-Distant Oxus with 
pictures of Katharine Hull and Pamela Whitlock. 
CHILDREN’S LITERATURE GROWS  UP—Ken- 
neth Gould, author of Windows on the World, con 
tributes this special paper 

FRANCES CLARKE SAYERS writes on Anne 
Carroll Moore and the publication of Miss Moore’s 
My Roads. 


50 cents a single copy, $1.00 for trial sub- 
scription of 3 issues. $2.50 by the year. 





In the November-December HORN BOOK 





Special Christmas Material 





PHILLIPS ENDECOTT OSGOOD, Rector of 
Emmanuel Church, Boston, has written a most un 
usual and ‘‘useable’’ Christmas Play. The setting 


is Glastonbury, A.D. 90. For boys and girls of 


10 up to any age. 

BRUNO HUHN, composer of the well-known ‘‘In 
victus,’” has written carol music for the Old English 
poem, “‘As Joseph Was A-Walking.”’ 


GCOWO 


HORN BOOK 


264 Boylston Street, Boston 























BUY YOUR JUVENILES 


To 


THE H. R. HUNTTING CO. 





BE PREPARED 


CHILDREN’S BOOK WEEK— NOVEMBER 12-18 


Library Specialists 








IN HUNTTING’S BUCKRAM 


BINDINGS 


Our stockrooms are packed with the finest Juveniles in years 
avoid disappointment 


ORDER EARLY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 











TRANSPORTATION PAID—ON ALL BOOK ORDERS—ANYWHERE IN THE UNITED STATES 





NEVER “OUT-OF-DATE” 


Published between 1922 and 1924 under a 
distinguished editorship, The New Larned 
History continues to be “the equivalent of 
an extensive history collection.” 


It contains the finest collection 
of documents, maps, treaties, 
etc. ever assembled in one 
work—Quotes world-famous 
historians and special writers 
on 7,000 years of history—Cov- 


ers pre-War, World War and 
post-War (to 1924) history in 
detail, including the FULL 


TEXT OF THE TREATY OF 
VERSAILLES. 


® Because it contains basic material it does 
not need revision. 


@ Any future coverage of “recent history” 
will be in supplementary volumes. 


® The New Larned History you buy cannot 
be superseded. 
12 vol.—11,000 pages—1200 il——300 maps 
Buy Now and Save 
On the Service Basis 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


950 University Avenue New York, N. Y. 





é The 


QUARTERLY JOURNAL 
OF SPEECH 


Now in 25th Year 
Annual Subscription $2.50 
A laboratory manual for teachers of 
speech in all its phases and at every 
educational level. Published in Feb- 
ruary, April, October, and December. 


| SPECIAL OFFER 


Librarians mentioning this advertise- 
ment when sending subscriptions will 
receive, without charge, a complete 
Table of Contents of all articles 
published in the Quarterly Journal 
to date. 


Send Orders to: 


R. L. CORTRIGHT 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


The National Association of Teachers of Speech 
Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan 
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SEPTEMBER 
(Continued from October Bulletin) 


SEPTEMBER 13. Olav Duun, Norwegian novel- 
ist, died in his sixty-fourth year. He was born 
November 21, 1876, the son of Johannes An- 
tonius Duun, farmer and fisherman, and Ellen 
(Fossum) Duun. In his early twenties, a sensi- 
tive young man with a narrow, lean, convex 
face, and with “inward-staring dark eyes,” he 
went off—with very little zest, indeed—to the 
state normal school of Tréndelag. And for 
twenty-two years he was a schoolmaster, writ- 
ing all the time, however—stories and novels in 
country dialect. Not until the 1928 translation 
of The Good Conscience was he known to Eng- 
lish and American readers. In 1908 he married 
Georgina Méller, daughter of an East Country 
merchant. His literary glory rests on his six- 
volume saga, The People of Juvik. He has been 
called “perhaps the greatest living spokesman for 
the peasant mind” and he has interpreted it ‘‘un- 
der shifting social conditions, changed ways of 
living. . ."" His last years were passed in his 
home in Vestfold, in a cottage high above the 
Oslo fjord. 


SEPTEMBER 19. Scribner's Magazine, which sus- 
pended publication last May after fifty-three years 
under three ownerships, will be combined in a 
November issue, with Commentator, and Francis 
R. Bellamy, former executive editor of The New 
Yorker will be editorial director and general 
manager. 


SEPTEMBER 19. Dr. Charles A. Beard, Dean of 
America’s historians, whose resignation from 
Columbia in 1917 became a cause célébre in 
which he had charged a group of trustees with 
suppression of freedom of speech, will return to 
the university this fall, it was announced, as a 
visiting professor of government. He will conduct 
a limited seminar on The Concept of Democracy 
in American Political Thought. 


SEPTEMBER 20. The establishment of three an- 
nual literary fellowships of $1,200 each was 
announced by Alfred A. Knopf, New York pub- 
lisher. Awards will be made for fiction, biography, 
and history, “for the purpose of helping talented 
writers to complete planned or unfinished books.” 
Applications will close December 29, 1939. 


SEPTEMBER 21. President Roosevelt and Justice 
Rosenman, who compiled and collated the material 
for The Public Papers and Addresses of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, will have earned, in royalties and 
from the sale of serial rights, an approximate 
total of $75,000 on the book. All the money 
received from the retail sale and from publication 
rights is to be devoted entirely to the projected 
library at Hyde Park which will house the books 
and papers associated with the Administration. 


SEPTEMBER 23. Dr. Sigmund Freud, Austrian 
psychoanalyst whose scientific findings have had 


LITERARY CALENDAR 


November 1939 


a tremendous influence on modern literature, died 
in Hampstead after a long-lingering illness. He 
had been living as an exile in England since 
1938. According to a recent statement by H. G. 
Wells, Freud had strongly desired to become a 
British subject, but Parliament's preoccupation 
with the war prevented the enactment of a bill 
granting his citizenship before the prescribed five 
years’ residence. Freud was born of Jewish 
parents May 6, 1856, at Freiberg, Moravia. From 
the age of four he was educated in Vienna and 
took his Doctor of Medicine degree at the Uni- 
versity in 1881. For what he called ‘material 
considerations” he set aside further study in brain 
anatomy and began researches on nervous diseases 
which eventually won him universal recognition 
He wrote an Autobiography, several scientific 
volumes, and the recent Moses and Monotheism, 
devoted largely to a study of cultural patterns, 
especially Jewish, and containing the thesis that 
Moses was not a Jew but an Egyptian. Freud's 
views on Hitler's mentality may appear post- 
humously under the editorship of Anna Freud, 
daughter of the psychoanalyst. 


SEPTEMBER 24. Floyd Phillips Gibbons, veteran 
war correspondent and- radio commentator, died of 
a heart attack in his farm home near Stroudsburg, 
Pa. He was fifty-two. Gibbons was born July 
16, 1887, in Washington, D. C., had a very 
prosaic early life, and in 1907 abandoned law to 
cover the Federal court in Milwaukee, for the 
(Milwaukee) Daily News; and later went over 
to the Chicago Tribune. When the British liner 
Laconia, on which Gibbons sailed as war corres- 
pondent, was torpedoed off the coast of Ireland, 
he sent back a 4000-word eye-witness dispatch. 
From trying to observe a German machine-gun 
too closely at Chateau Thierry he lost his left 
eye, and habitually wore a patch over the wound 


SEPTEMBER 26. Irving Bacheller, American novel 
ist who has been averaging nearly a book a year 
since 1928, celebrated his eightieth birthday at 
the Hotel Algonquin. His Eben Holden and 
D'ri and I were best-sellers of the pre-1914 era, 
and his writings have invaded every literary field 
except the drama. 


OCTOBER 


OcroBerR 2. W. H. Auden, thirty-two-year-old 
English poet who was awarded the Royal King’s 
Medal for eo Ptryin 1937, will teach a class in 
poetry at the fall term of the Writers’ School in 
New York, according to an announcement by the 
League of American Writers. Other courses in- 
clude, verse technique, pulp writing, creative and 
commercial short story, criticism, book reviewing, 
play-writing, the preparation of radio scripts, 
journalism, and publicity, and will be conducted 
by authorities in their respective fields. 


(Continued on page 202) 
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TRAINS, TRACKS 
and TRAVEL 


BY T. W. VAN METRE 


Professor of Transportation, 
Columbia University 


—_— i“ The new Fifth Edi- 
$ tion of this leading 

TRAINS, TRACKS juvenile on the na- 

ond TRAVEL tion’s second larg- 

= ef Sime est industry, has 


been completely 
revised, reset in 
modern type and 
bound for library 
use. Of the 300 il- 


lustrations from 
j ae “Railway Age” 
and other of our 
railway periodicals, 


eight are in full 
color. This book is 





in the “Standard Catalog,’’ ‘‘Booklist,”’ 
and in official lists of Books for School 
Libraries of many states and cities. 


1939. 341 pages, 300 illus., 8 in color, 
63%4 x 9'/2, semi-library binding, $3.50 
(Circular on Request) 


SIMMONS-BOARDMAN PUBLISHING CORP. 
30 Church St. New York, N. Y. 











HOLIDAY 
PARTIES 


DOROTHY GLADYS SPICER 
Author of The Book of Festivals 


$1.50 


A collection of party pro- 
grams arranged according to the 
holidays of the twelve months 


Each party has as its central 
theme a folk, patriotic or re- 
ligious festival. Each is com- 
plete from invitations and 
decorations to entertainment sug- 
gestions, favors and refreshments 


Holiday Parties will be useful 
to teachers, students and to club 








= MONTH, in this column, we presented 
a geographical list of WINSTON juveniles 
arranged as a reading tour around the world. 

We here present a list of WINSTON 


juveniles grouped on another basis: 


Epic of our Country 


DRUMS BEAT IN OLD CAROLINA 
HOBNAILED BOOTS 

WE, THE PEOPLE 

BETSY ROSS, Quaker Rebel 
DICKON AMONG THE INDIANS 


NEW WORLD BUILDERS, Thrilling 
Days with Lewis and Clark 


WAGONS WESTWARD 

THE OREGON TRAIL 

THE LAND OF LITTLE RAIN 
DAWN BOY OF THE PUEBLOS 
LITTLE EAGLE, Navajo Boy 

I HEAR AMERICA SINGING 


SERGEANT YORK, Last of the Long 
Hunters 


WILL ROGERS, Ambassador of Good 
Will 


CHILDREN OF AMERICA 
ONE STRING FIDDLE 





settlement, church and recreation These and many other WINSTON publica- 


leaders tions are listed in a special library brochure 


Ready in November 


THE WOMANS PRESS 


600 Lexington Ave., New York 


by authors, Dewey Classification and grade. 


A postal will bring a copy by return mail. 


The JOHN C. WI NS TON COMPANY 








ed WINSTON BLDG. ~~~ + ——— PHILADELPHIA PA. 
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(According to the reports from the public libraries of twenty-six cities *) 
FICTION NON-FICTION 
Author Title Points Author Title Points 

1. John Steinbeck, The Grapes of Wrath .... 207 1. Pierre van Paassen, Days of Our Years .... 220 

2. Daphne du Maurier, Rebecca ............ 178 2. John Gunther, Inside I a aed ate ong ao!) 

3. Rachel Field, Ali This and Heaven Too ... 158 3. Adolf Hitler, Mein Kampf .............. 183 

4 tee field. The R Gn 95 4. Nora Waln, Reaching for the Stars ...... 142 

. a ee cree see rhe: 5. Vincent Sheean, Not Peace But a Sword .. 129 

5. Thomas Wolfe, The Web and the Rock .. 92 6. John Gunther, Inside Europe ............ 80 

6. Rumer Godden, Black Narcissus .......... 80 7. Antoine de Saint Exupéry, Wind, Sand and 

7. John Marquand, Wickford Point ........ 75 Williass nanos Te a Fe Ngee i 66 

8. Vardis Fisher, Children of God .......... 63 . : | ~ ey elps, Astobiography with 45 

9. Louis Golding, Mr. Emanuel ............ 58 9. Bellamy Partridge, Country Lawyer ...... 40 

10. Angela Thirkell, The Brandoms .......... 56 10. Edma Ferber, A Peculiar Treasure ........ 37 

COMMENT: The Grapes of Wrath continues in undisputed possession of first position on the fiction list. 
The current movie of The Rains Came has doubtless caused this title’s rise to fourth place from 
tenth place on last month's list. Black Narcissus, Children of God, Mr. Emanuel, and The Brandon 
are new to the list. After two months in second place, Days of Our Years has reached the top of 
the non-fiction list. The single new title on this list is Country Lawyer. 

CHILDREN’s Books: The five popular children’s titles are in order: Wizard of Oz, by L. F. Baum, 
Thimble Summer, by Elizabeth Enright, Sue Barton, Visiting Nurse, by Helen D. Boylston, Mes Lei, 
by Thomas Handforth, Mr. Popper's Penguins, by Richard Atwater. 

* Atlanta, Birmingham, Boston, Brooklyn, Buffalo, Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, Des Moines, Detroit, 
Indianapolis, Kansas City (Mo.), Los Angeles, Louisville, Memphis, Minneapolis, New Orleans, Newark, 
New York City, Pittsburgh, Portland, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Springfield (Mass.), Seattle and 
Toronto. 











(Continued from page 200) 


OctToBEerR 3. Mrs. Marguerite Pendaries Baca an- 
nounced the engagement of her daughter, Miss 
Consuelo Odil Baca, to Oliver La Farge, author 
of the 1930 Pulitzer Prize novel, Laughing Boy, 
and brother of Christopher La Farge, the poet. 


OcroBer 3. Pierre van Paassen, author of Days 
of Our Years, returned from a four months’ stay 
abroad where he had been engaged in broadcasting 
from Paris. 


OcrToBerR 4. Richard Halliburton, author-adven- 
turer last heard from in March when a typhoon 
hit the Chinese junk Sea Dragon which he was 
attempting to sail from Hongkong to San Fran- 
cisco, was declared legally dead by a jury verdict. 
The date of his death remains uncertain—March 
23 or 24—because of the fact that Halliburton's 
craft was at that time near the international date 
line. Halliburton was born in Brownsville, Tenn., 
on January 1, 1900. Half of his life was spent 
in the duplication of the feats of heroes of the 
past; the other half in turning out records of 
these adventures. The Royal Road to Romance, 
The Glorious Adventure, New Worlds to Conquer, 
and The Flying Carpet were all highly marketable 
books. 


OcToBerR 5. Announcement was made of the 
organization of the book publishing firm of Duell, 
Sloan & Pearce, Inc., to begin next March the 
publication of a general list of fiction and non- 
fiction. Samuel Sloan and Charles A. Pearce were 
formerly associated with the trade editorial depart- 
ment of Harcourt, Brace & Co. 


OcroBerR 7. Ernest Vincent Wright, author of 
Gadsby, a 50,100-word novel containing not one 


letter “e,” died, at the age of sixty-seven, on the 
day of his book's publication. Mr. Wright tied 
down the “e” key of his typewriter and avoided, 
for the most part, the use of past tenses. 


OcTOBER 8. Carl Sandburg, for his biography, 
Abraham Lincoln—the Prairie Years, was awarded 
one of the three 1939 Roosevelt medals, given 
annually for distinguished service in fields asso 
ciated with the career of Theodore Roosevelt 


OCTOBER 11. The first of the season's book-and 
author luncheons sponsored by the New York 
Herald Tribune and the American Booksellers 
Association was held at the Hotel Astor, New 
York. Dorothy Thompson, columnist and author, 
declared that if ‘‘political leaders in Europe had 
read more books and thought more about them 
they would not be in the state they are in. 


OcTOBER 11. George Bernard Shaw, in a letter 
to The Manchester Guardian, said “Our Premier's 
pledge to Poland was quite explicit. We were to 
come to her aid ‘with all our resources,’ which 
meant that when the first German soldier crossed 
the Polish frontier the Royal Air Force would 
bomb Berlin.” He advised Mr. Chamberlain to 
tell Hitler in the House of Commons that Great 
Britain is either going to bomb Berlin or call off 
the war. Julian Huxley disagreed strenuously 
with his colleague: “We cannot survive as a 
great power unless we smash Hitlerism. . ."" And 
H. G. Wells took a still different angle, seeing no 
cure in calling off the war, but rather pleading 
for a full statement of the British Government's 
war aims and a “full free discussion of revolu- 
tionary proposals.” 
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Who Was Much Too Big — 


by ELSIE & MORRIS GLENN 
Illustrated by KURT WIESE 


Charming pictures and sprightly text “9 younger 
whildren that is already very popula , 
Printed thruout in two colors. Bi x 6% ’, $1.50 


xx 


Steadfast at Valley Forge 


by RUPERT SARGENT HOLLAND 


A stirring story of the memorable winter of 
1777-1778 for older boys. By the author of 
SONS OF SEVEN CITIES, etc. Endpaper map 
and twelve full page illustrations. 51/2’ x 8’. 

28 pages. $2. 


x** 


Red Beards ot the Yellow River 
by RADKO DOONE 


Adventure in contemporary China for older boys 
By the author of NUVAT THE BRAVE 
Decorative endpapers and twenty-five illustrations. 

’ x B7%,"". 4 pages. $2. 


MACRAE-SMITH-COMPANY Philadelphia 














BOOKLIST 


Listings 


The following books have been listed 
in The Booklist since January 1, 1938. 


Those with an (*) appeared in 1938— 
all others in 1939. We suggest you 
order now those you do not already 
have: 


* Electric Welding: Potter . $1.25 
How to Estimate for the Building Trades: 

Townsend-Daizell-McKinney 4.75 

* Forging Practice: Johnson 1.50 


Pattern Making: neal Monroe- Beeee- 
Hall : 2.00 


Foundry Work: Stnceen-Oeuw- Srlanes 2.00 


* Bookkeeping for Personal and Business 
Use: Cradit ..... 2.25 


Diesel Engines—Theory and Design: Degler 2.50 
*Air Conditioning—F urnaces and Unit 


Heaters: Dalzeli . 3.00 

* Air Seneioning Heating and Ventilating: 
Daizell-Hubbard . 4.00 
* Sheet Metal Work: Neubecker ; 2.50 
Machine Design: Winston .. 3.00 
Steel Square: Townsend . . 1.25 
Retail Selling, Effective: Baker cae aoe 
Tool Making: Cole .... errr es 


AMERICAN TECHNICAL SOCIETY 


Drexel Avenue at 58th St., Chicago, III. 
(HSS76) 
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[Many of these Caxton 
Printers’ books for boys 
fand girls are printed 
\.  |and bound by hand... 
~ Carefully selected. . . Pro- 
. fusely illustrated. Those 
listed below have a total 


et and state Reading Circle 
adoptions. 






The Paul Bunyan Stories 

written and illustrated by 

DELL J. McCORMICK 

PAUL BUNYAN SWINGS HIS AXE 
TALL TIMBER TALES 

‘*These stories, retold with gusto and em- 
bellished with drolly imaginative Sented: 


are a tremendous lot of fun.’’—N. Y. Times. 
Ages 9 and up; each $2.00. 


The Best-Selling Animal Stories of 
RUTHERFORD MONTGOMERY 


CARCAJOU. The story of a _ wolverine. 
ALA listed. Ages 12 and up. Illus., $2.00. 


VELLOW EVES. The story of a cougar. 
Ages 12 and up. Illustrated, $2.00. 
TROOPERS THREE. Bear cubs Frosty, 
Hooligan, and Nosey live up to their names 
in a grand story of — life. Ages 12 and 
up. Illustrated, $1.5 

BROKEN FANG. The story of a dog who 
had to live down the nick- ec — “ 
Ages 12 and up. Illustrated, $2.0 


The “Lucretia Ann’ Books by 
RUTH GIPSON PLOWHEAD 


Lucretia Ann on the Oregon Trail 
Lucretia Ann in the Golden West 
Lucretia Ann on the Sagebrush Plains 
These engaging stories about a little girl 
of frontier America ‘‘meet what Stevenson 
called the supreme test; children like them 
well enough to read and reread.’’—Dallas 
News. Illustrated by Agnes Randall Moore. 
Ages 9 and up. Each $2.50. 


New books by 
RUTH GIPSON PLOWHEAD 


JOSIE AND JOE. The story of a twin 
brother and sister. A Junior Literary Guild 
Selection. Ages 10 and up. Ilustrated by 
Marguerite De Angeli. $2.50. 


HOLIDAYS WITH BETTY SUE AND 


SALLY LOU. How two girls found a new 
way to enjoy holidays. Ages 9 and up. 
Illustrated, $2.50. 


THE CAXTON PRINTERS, LTD. 
Caldwell, idaho 


Illustrated Catalogs Free: 
Western Americana * Fiction * 
Juvenile * Miscellaneous Items 
* Verse * 1938 and 1939 Spring 

and Fall Catalogs. 

Also: Complete Trade List. 

School Library List. 
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EN LUCIEN BURMAN was born in the river 

town of Covington, Ky., December 12, 1896, 
the son of Sam and Minna Burman. He started 
to write, on a toy typewriter, at the age of seven; 
later dashed off innumerable things for the high 
school paper; and continued the same experiment- 
ing in college. His Harvard days, however, were 
interrupted by the War. At training camp he 
started a company magazine, but was shortly sent 
overseas with the Second Division. From Beileau 
Woods, where under shell fire he wrote a satire 
on the little ironies of war conduct, he emerged 
unhurt; but he was badly wounded at Soissons on 
July 21, 1918. For a year he was flat on his 
back, and wrote occasionally for the Red Cross 
Bulletin. 

During his last year at Harvard he took Pro- 
fessor Baker's famous 47 Workshop. He was 
graduated in 1920. After a taste of newspaper 
life—on the Boston Herald and the old New York 
World and others—he went back to Covington 
and decided that the picturesque river life that 
he had taken for granted from the time he was 
three, was worth writing about. For his first 
stories he got pleasant literary comment but flat 
assertions that the river was dead and that the 
public knew it. 

Meanwhile he had been writing Kentucky moun- 
tain ballads for Carl Van Doren’s Century Maga- 
zine. These brought him praise but no money. 
For the World he had written some international 
detective cases—his only alternative to “success 
stories.” He returned to this discarded medium 
and for a while enjoyed a real financial boom. 
Then came a switch in the editorial policy of his 
best market. The “hunger era” set in and 
continued for several years, broken by a few 
minor miracles. 

In 1926 he sent the forty-three-times-rejected 
“Minstrels of the Mist’ to Helen Walker and 
Arthur Vance on the old Pictorial Review, then in 
the height of its glory. The public like it and 
Edward J. O'Brien reprinted it in his annual 
selection. Burman was asked to try a novel, and 
in 1929 came Mississippi. It was filmed (“Heaven 
on Earth’) in an almost unrecognizable version. 

Four years later Steamboat Round the Bend 
was published. During the writing of this Bur- 
man's war injuries had returned double-strong. 
He was extremely ill, and changes of climate 
brought him almost no relief. At times he ex- 
perienced complete apathy towards what he was 
writing. Certainly he shared none of the “charm” 
or “humor” with which some critics credited his 
book. If either got into the novel, says Burman, 
it may be a proof of “mind over matter.” 

In the film version of his second novel Will 
Rogers had the lead. It was not the book; it 
was a melodramatic farce. What was more im- 
portant, however, was the fact that the public’s 
river awareness was now readily apparent. 

His third and latest novel, Blow for a Landing, 
which received the Southern Authors Award for 
the most distinguished Southern book published 


Ben Lucien Burman 








LUCIEN BURMAN 


BEN 


in 1938, was the result of five years’ work—three 
on his first draft which he tore up. 

Burman was married in 1929 to Alice Caddy, 
who illustrates not only her husband's books but 
those of several writers. 

Books and living have been almost synonymous 
for Ben Lucien Burman. He has been thru 
endless floods, learning to take them as calmly 
as changes in the seasons. He has survived 
tornadoes and Cuban hurricanes that sweep up 
the Gulf. He has been a cub pilot on the 
Mississippi's largest packet boat, and he has 
shipped as one of the crew on a boat which had 
twice gone under and which many a fearless 
river hand had refused to board. He has even 
taken large quinine doses in order to penetrate 
the malaria swamps and cypresses. His real 
interest is in the people who live close to the 
water and close to the soil. 





DECEMBER BooK CLUB CHOICES 


Book of the Month Club 


Moment in Peking, by Lin Yu-t'ang. Day 
Literary Guild 


Statesmen of the Lost Cause, by Burton J. Hendrick 

Little 
Junior Literary Guild 

Older boys: Lost Lagoon, by Armstrong Sperry 
Doubleday 

Older girls: No Vacancies, by Gertrude E. Mal 
lette. Doubleday 

Intermediate group: Heroes, Outlaws and Funn 
Fellows, by Olive Beaupré Miller. Doubleday 

Primary group: Flight of the Silver Bird, by Ruth 


and Latrobe Carroll. Messner 


Catholic Book Club 
Life and Letters of Mrs. 
Leslie. Benziger Bros. 


Fitzherbert, by Shane 
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@ X-L Magazine Binders are an outstanding example of 
Library Bureau quality and value. They are the ultimate 
in efficiency, providing true protection against theft and 
mutilation. (If you are not familiar with the unusual merit 
of the X-L Magazine Binder, write for a sample. ¢ More 


and more librarians are depending today on Library 





Bureau for all their library supplies; catalog cards, charg- 


ing cards, book pockets, guides and mending materials. 


Why? Because Library Bureau supplies offer 
better value and better service at no extra cost! 
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LIBRARY BUREAU DIVISION, REMINGTON RAND INC, 


BUFFALO - NEW YORK 
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Liddell 


HE war whose “‘claims of censorship and 
propaganda are likely to be paramount’’ is 
here. The time during which truth can be served 
is no longer short—as it was when Liddell Hart 
was finishing The Defence of Britain—but gone. 
His book provides a cold authoritative military 
analysis, with no sympathy whatsoever for that 
deadly political practice of “saying something less 
or something more than we know to be true.” 
Basil Henry Liddell Hart was born October 5, 
1895. He was sent to St. Paul’s in London, and 
as a small boy had a more-than-average fondness 
for tales about military and naval heroes. 
“Waterloo” and “Wellington” were so strangely 
but mystically fused in his own imagination that 
the broad expanse of rails at Waterloo became 
the battle-site itself and he could see Wellington 
riding up and down his line. 

The World War cut into his university days at 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. He was twice 
wounded during a long service (1914-1918) ; was 
placed on half-pay status in 1924; and retired in 
1927. In those years of fighting he saw not 
only real but “artificial’’ history in the process of 
manufacture: too often the “record’’ was all- 
hallowed, the actualities negligible. He recalls 
how Field-Marshal Haig once contended that the 
poor physique of his prisoners was proof of the 
excellence of his offensive, and then immediately 
phoned advance instructions that all able-bodied 
prisoners be removed from the corps cages before 
his arrival with the Prime Minister. 


By 1926 Liddell Hart had established a real 
reputation as a military strategist, and on request 
made official visits to the training centers of the 
French, and later the Italian, army. From 1925 
to 1935 he was Military Correspondent of the 
(London) Daily Telegraph; more recently he was 
with the (London) Times, but a nervous break- 
down has forced his retirement to the west of 
England. 

With A Greater Than Napoleon: Scipio 
Africanus, the only English forerunner of which 
was an 1817 book by a country clergyman, he 
made a serious plunge into military biography. 
He was particularly interested in illuminating 
Scipio’s remarkable understanding of the interplay 
of economic, military and political forces. In 
the two years following came Great Captains 
Unveiled and Reputations—Ten Years After. The 
second of these was a combination of personal 
estimate and official military record. A _ year 
after The Real War. (later expanded into 
A History of the World War. . .) came a full- 
length profile of Foch—The Man of Orleans. 
T. E. Lawrence, his much admired friend, said 
of it: “You demolish him thoroly as a soldier: as 
a politician he needed no other evidence than his 
own to discredit him. But as a human being he 
came out well and honorably in what you wrote.” 


As early as October 1929 Liddell Hart had 
been approached with the task of placing the 
Arab Revolt, and T. E. Lawrence’s part in it, in 
proper historical perspective. The book finally 
emerged as T. E. Lawrence—In Arabia and After. 





CAPTAIN LIDDELL HART 


Lawrence himself once credited Liddell Hart with 
being ‘“‘one of the few Englishmen who can 
see the allusions and quotations, the conscious 
analogies, in all I say and do, militarily.” 

In May 1937, at the suggestion of Sir Thomas 
Inskip, Minister for the Co-ordination of Defence, 
Captain Liddell Hart began the preparation of a 
paper on the reorganization of the Army, recom- 
mending four anti-aircraft divisions of the existing 
scale and a doubling of the number of guns. Not 
until the German invasion of Austria the follow- 
ing March did it find any favor with the General 
Staff. At the risk of becoming a “private 
nuisance” in the eyes of Mr. Hore-Belisha, he 
suggested a number of advantageous changes in 
official jurisdictions. By midsummer 1939 an 
amazing number of his reforms had been achieved, 
and all of them are embodied in his national and 
imperial approaches to The Defence of Britain 

Captain Liddell Hart was married, in 1918, to 
Jessie Stone, by whom he had one son, Adrian 
John. 

His literary domain extends, obviously, well 
beyond field strategies, and he has actively sup- 
ported the Association of Writers for Intellectual 
Liberty. His achievements as both historian and 
authority on the art of warfare have done much to 
break down a part of T. E. Lawrence's pessimistic 
observation that because the creative mind is 
seldom allowed a hand in the actual building of a 
military structure the evolution of military science 
still remains no more than a “swing of the 
pendulum.” 

Liddell Hart’s importance to the British Em- 
pire in the present conflict may be judged by 
his unofficial title as “architect of Britain’s de- 
fence.” 

B. ALSTERLUND 











